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ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND RUSSIA. 


remarkable article in the Temps which was quoted 
at more or less length in most English newspapers on 
Wednesday morning last, ts with curious accuracy 
the second thoughts of a fairly sensible man after he has 
ally in expression or action. Not, of course, that the Temps 
iteckt has been very guilty of the Anglophobist folly which 
has lately disgraced, not merely the more irresponsible 
Parisian prints, but also the Débats and the République 
Frangaise, or that these papers have yet given any sign of 
tance. But newspapers, like other things, must be 

en sometimes at least in the lump, and that lump is for- 
tunately capable of being leavened by sense as well as by 
nonsense. The article in the Temps may at worst be ac- 
cepted as —a of the existence and germination of a 
leaven of sense. No one, it is true,except very silly persons, 
takes these periodical anti-English outbreaks of A am in 
France too seriously, The French are, on the whole, too 
sensible a people, and their governing masses have at the 
present moment too hearty and ingrained fear and hatred 
of a great war, to make the danger very serious. But, on 
the other hand, the best observers, the most intimately ac- 
quainted with the subject, know that there is (and, on the 
whole, no wonder) a latent current of dislike of England 
in Frenchmen which is always flowing still and deep ; and 
the existence of this cannot be entirely neglected in critical 
times like the present, especially considering that the French 
are now sheep wholly without a capable shepherd, and 
therefore liable to wander in the most us directions. 
The Temps has put very sensibly some of the main ob- 
jections to a Franco-Russian alliance based upon an attempt 
to drive England out of Egypt. Naturally the French 
newspaper does not take the same view of the Egyptian 
question that we take. It still comforts itself with the 
idea of those French interests in Egypt which only exist 
now (if they ever existed in any other way save during 


struction, to its terms. But the demonstration of the 
impossibility of England listening to any demand for her 
retirement from Egypt, and the further demonstration of 
the dangers and incongruities of a Franco-Russian alliance, 
od pry reasonable. There are some considerations, in- 

, of this kind which the French would do well to note, 
and which the Zemps does not put, or put fully, before them. 
For instance, is it not evident that, short of the bringing of 
England down to her knees by actual force (and Frenchmen 
Should have some historical knowledge of what the attempt to 
do that means), the association of Russia, France, and Turkey 
an an anti-English policy could only have one result? That 
result would be the strengthening of the English hold on the 
Mediterranean—a hold which causes France more annoyance 


nearer to the 


on Egypt which it is the object of the to relax, an 
to establish new grips which will make the eastern Medi- 
terranean even more of an English and even less of a French 


lake than it is at present. Of course if the French 

have made up their minds for one more throw at the Empire 
of the East, for a war with England to the knife and at all 
hazards, there is nothing to be said. But as their own 
wisest advisers now tell them, and as they have been told in 
other quarters long ago, short of such a determination as this 
they can do little good, and much harm to themselves, by 
joining an anti-English combination—not to mention that 
the substitution of France and Russia for England in the 
profitable regions of the earth would be hardly more agree- 
able to certain third parties unnecessary to mention than to 
England herself. 

The reports, therefore, which are alternately floated, called 
in, and floated again as to the probability of “ represen- 
“ tations” from one of the three Powers, France, Russia, 
and Turkey, backed by the other two, should be examined 
with a view less to their probable truth or falsehood as re- 
ports than to the consequences of their being fulfilled. It is 
past wondering or inquiring now why Turkey should join 
in any such proceeding or in any such policy. Tunisian 
and other experience must have taught the Porte pretty 
clearly what would be the result of substituting French 
for English influence in the outlying parts of the Ottoman 
Empire ; and the end of a hunting-party with Russia and 
Turkey for partners can hardly escape the SuLTAN, even 
if Asor had anything to teach Oriental fabulists. If the 
probable loss to France from any such course of conduct is 
a matter of opinion and estimation, the probable loss, and 
something more than loss, to Turkey is a matter of certainty. 
But Turkish policy seems to have ceased to be anything but 
a succession of dizzy and desperate rushes from one doubtful 
refuge-for-the-destitute to another. The French, at any 
rate, if not in the most flourishing state known to their 
history, are in no immediate straits, and can afford to con- 
sider their course coolly and with a view to the day after 
to-morrow as well as to to-morrow and to the day itself. 
For France to stumble into a possibly ruinous and most im- 
probably profitable undertaking because General BouLancer 
has a charger that would have done credit to Astley’s, or 
because M. Paut Bert finds provincial government even 
more amusing than vivisection or the compilation of handy 
manuals of indecency under the guise of attacks on the. 
Jesuits, would surely be an effect altogether disproportionate. 
to its causes, 

As often happens (some cynics say as usually happens 
in partnerships, there is only one member of the pro 
anti-English alliance which could count with some reason 
on profit, and with more on the certainty of escaping loss. 
Russia’s “ book” on such an event would not be a bad book 
as speculation on the heroic scale goes. She might win 
largely, and she could not lose much. She is in the happy 
position of possessing a great estate, which, if not very 
profitable, nobody else covets or could conveniently ad- 
minister. If she were at England's feet to-morrow, the. 
destruction of a fortress or two, the handing over of her 
fleet, and the drawing in of horns in Central Asia, 
would be all that England could demand. Her credit is 
too bad to bear large indemnities; her word is so worthless 
that no reasonable man would make her promise to do any- 
thing ; her territories are so difficult to be got at by any one 
but herself that no one would have them at a gift. No 
one will very soon try another Moscow expedition, and a good . 
deal of humiliation, with some “ singeing of the beard,” 
and perhaps the temporary extinction of her naval power, 
is nearly the worst she has to fear. On the other hand, 
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@ Dual Control) as phantoms of the past. It still blinds 
itself to the full effect of the gran rifiuto of four years ago. 
It still attributes to Lord Granvitie’s ill-judged invitation 
to Europe to meddle a force and extent much greater than 
any that can be assigned, even on the most liberal con- | 
| | 
an anything else. Let the French help to plant Russia 
BEE Algean, not to say on it ; let them make it im- 
possible for England to count on the occupiers of Roumelia 
and Anatolia as friends, and, as has been shown repeatedly, 
England will be driven in self-defence to _ that i. | 
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she may gain Constantinople and India. That, but for cer- 
tain little political and financial awkwardnesses in limine, 
would make the situation a very pleasant one for her; but 


how about her associates? The gain must be partly, and | p 


may be wholly, at the expense of Turkey herself. As for 
France, it again requires no Asop to indicate the incon- 
veniences of predatory expeditions undertaken jointly by a 
rich and responsible person with little to gain and much to 
lose, and by an out-at-elbows desperado with hardly any- 
thing to lose and the world to gain. And if the desperado 
isa very strong and unscrupulous desperado, it does not 
make the chances much better for the sleek rentier who 
enters into partnership with him. The people of France, 
at least the common people, have always possessed a reputa- 
tion for considerable shrewdness in matters of business of 
this kind. They certainly had it long before they had 
Alsace, and it is to be hoped that the loss of Alsace has not 
involved the loss of it. ; 


LORD ABERDEEN’S APOLOGY. 


—T~ replying to an exposure of some of his erroneous state- 
ments as to the Act of Union, Mr. GLapsTovE ingeniously 
assumes that the issue between himself and his opponents 
was, by their owu admission, mainly historical. It would 
be unreasonable to complain either-of himself or of his 
apologists that, in addition to historical fallacies, they should 
repeat all the stock arguments in favour of Home Rule and 
in deprecation of the Liberal schism. Some of his recent 
supporters may be regarded as converts. Lord Moncx, 
who professedly opposed the Home Rule Bill, has lately 
attempted to prove that Lord Hartineton and Mr. PArne.i 
may, by a liberal interpretation of their language, be sup- 
almost entirely to agree. Mr. Guapstoxe naturally 
applauds Lord Moncx’s preposterous paradox, though it is 
accompanied by a conventional protest against handing over 
to an Irish Legislature the administration of justice and 
the protection or disposal of landed property. A Unionist 
Liberal who is prepared to fritter away the substance of the 
Union is well entitled to Mr. Guapstoye’s appreciative 
gratitude ; but a hesitating proselyte may perhaps be con- 
firmed in his doubts by contrasting with the candid ex- 
travagance of a thoroughgoing partisan his own feeble 
attempts to reconcile Home Rule with the maintenance of 
the Union. Lord ABERDEEN, lately the chief representative 
in Ireland rather of the Separatist Prime Minister than 
of the Sovereign from whom he derived his commission, 
undertook to defend against the charge of disaffection the 
seditious rabble which he had sedulously courted. As the 
Nationalist Corporations and the Home Rule orators in- 
variably exclude the QuEEN’s name from their list of toasts, 
and take every opportunity of mutilating or repudiating the 
Imperial flag, Lord AserpEEN’s enterprise required some 
courage; but the apology which he actually delivered is 
risingly audacious. “If,” hesaid, “ there were at times 
“ marks of disrespect towards emblems of royalty, it must 
“ not be supposed that they had any personal significance 
“as regarded our gracious Sovereign ; it had relation only 
“to the form of government. The noble and endearing 
“ qualities, the womanly sympathies, the dc., &c. of our 
“ beloved Sovereign are just such as would be appreciated 
“by a people with the temperament of the Irish.” It 
appears, therefore, that Lord ABERDEEN, as Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland, considered that the defence of the monarchy and 
the Constitution, which he calls “ the form of government,” 
was not an essential part of his duty; it is enough fora 
loyal Viceroy to describe the person of the QUEEN in language 
of courtly adulation. An equally discreditable exhibition 
of constitutional ignorance and misconception of duty might 
have been thought impossible, even on the part of a political 
pupil of Mr. GLapsTonE. 
hile Lord ABERDEEN would grant Home Rule because, 
as he asserts, the Irish only object to the form of govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom, his principal revels in his 
surprising discovery that the Union was carried by occa- 
sionally questionable methods. In the last appendix of 
his last pamphlet he denies that the Union is valid, because, 
in his opinion, it was neither approved at the time nor 
subsequently ratified by some indefinite body which in his 
eyes represents the Irish nation. It is impossible at this 
distance of time to know whether those who supported or 
tolerated the Union formed a numerical majority. The 
peasantry had probably no opinion on the subject; nor had 
they at that time any pretension to dispose of the fortunes 


of their country. When the separate Legislature had ceased 
to exist, a formal ratification of the Union was in the nature 
of things impossible; but during the greater part of the 
resent century, the tacit consent of nearly all Ireland and 
of the whole of Great Britain has practically overruled any 
objection which may have originally been raised. The 
Whig leaders who denounced the measure when it was pro- 
posed by their habitual antagonist, in after years, without 
exception, regarded as impossible any attempt to re-open the 
controversy. GratraN himself accepted a seat in the House 
of Commons of the United Kingdom, and PLUNKETT was 
for many years one of the greatest orators of the Imperial 
Parliament. 

It is, in truth, almost absurd to argue that the history of 
eighty-six years cannot be ‘arbitrarily annihilated. Like 
other propounders of extravagant paradoxes, Mr. GLADSTONE 
achieves a kind of triumph by making an absurd proposition 
the subject of serious discussion. If it were conceded that. 
the Union itself and the means by which it was éffected 
were deserving of unqualified condemnation, it would by no 
means follow that it ought now to be abolished. If Mr. 
GuapsTonE's contention is well founded, many other insti- 
tutions and political ts might with equal reason 
be denounced as wrongful. The Revolution of 1688 was 
not unattended by circumstances and by motives of action 
which would scarcely bear the test of a strict inquiry. The 
Princess ANNE and her sister of ORANGE exhibited a remark- 
able want of filial affection ; and many of those who invited 
the Stadtholder to England afterwards intrigued with the 
exiled King whom they declared by a deliberate fiction to 
have abdicated the throne. Nevertheless, the Acts of the 
Convention are still regarded as valid; and the Quzey, in 
spite of Lord ABERDEEN’s fine distinctions, derives her title 
to the Crown, not from her amiable qualities or benevolent 
sentiments, but from the subsequent Act of Settlement. 
The long series of legislative or irregular changes which 
are commonly known as the Reformation involved much 
public and private plunder, a large number of judicial 
murders, and many other irregularities; yet not even Mr. 
GuapstonE would now re-establish the monasteries or 
revive the ecclesiastical supremacy of the Pope. In con- 
sistency, he ought to go back to the Conquest, which in- 
volved much interference with the rights and ions of 
the people. Mr. Guiapstonz may, indeed, plausibly allege 
that, instead of stopping at the Conquest, he is prepared to 
restore the Heptarchy. He has on several occasions spoken 
with respect of the Parliament of the Pale, which he per- 
haps mistook for a complete Irish Legislature. 


After all his historical researches, having proved to his 
own satisfaction that the Act of Union was invalid, Mr, 
GiapsTonE suddenly remembered that, during the whole 
course of the Home Rule debates, he had strenuously and 
uniformly disavowed any purpose of repealing the measure 
which he now unhesitatingly condemns. It was a part of 
his scheme, as it was described by himself, that the Union 
should be maintained, and that the concessions to Ireland 
should be limited to the grant of a statutory or subordinate 
Parliament. In the first draft of the Bill the representatives 
of Ireland were excluded from the Imperial Parliament; 
while their own Legislature had nothing to do with foreign 
affairs, with Customs revenues, or with matters relating to 
the land. It was only by the Act of Union that the Irish 
Parliament had lost, with its own separate existence, control 
over the very departments of government and legislation 
which were excepted from the functions of the pro 
Assembly. If the Union were legally or morally invalid, it 
might seem that Mr. Guapstone’s new restrictions were sub- 
ject to the same disability. Like his adversaries, he pro- 
poses to overrule privileges which are still valid, but for the 
operation of the Act of Union. It is true that the ex- 
perience of eighteen years, during which Grarran’s Parlia- 
ment enjoyed a kind of independence, conclusively proved 
the necessity of either re-enacting a Poynixes Law, or of 
merging an unmanageable Assembly in the Parliament of 
the United Kingdom ; but for the moment Mr, Grapstoxt 
has abandoned the ground of expediency for the monstrous 
doctrine that institutions are to be maintained or destroyed, 
not because they are good or bad, but according to the 
merits of their first origin. In the additional Note appended 
to the pamphlet, Mr. G simply states that, 
although the Act of Union is intrinsically void, it is never- 
theless to be maintained: No reason is given for & 
sudden d from his previous line of argument, 


but it must be assumed that, for some unknown reason, 
he thinks that the Union is still advantageous. If expedi- 
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ency is to be taken into consideration, the whole of the his- 
torical inquiry becomes irrelevant. It is indeed difficult to 
understand how it can have been seriously undertaken by an 
experienced statesman, A German or Italian eulogist of 
the great results respectively attained by Bismarck and 
by Cavour would scarcely condescend to answer the 
chjection that, in the course of the operation, much dis- 
regard had. from time to time been exhibited for treaty 
rights and for local.constitutions. The apologist would be 
contented to show that in either case a powerful monarchy 
had, been substituted for a cluster of principalities. Mr. 
GLapstone and Lord ABERDEEN are extremely indignant 
with adversaries who hold that promoters of separation may 
be justly described as Separatists; yet, if Great Britain and 
Ireland are not to be separated, they must be held together 
by what remains of the Union. The measure was so in- 
dispensable that it is idle to inquire whether the price of 
fifteen thousand pounds for the patronage of a seat in Par- 
liament may or may not have been excessive. Other 
arguments for Home Rule are apt to be vexatious. The 
historical issue is simply frivolous. 


COUNT BEUST. 


Own BEUST, though he has been overshadowed by 
a greater rival, will be remembered as a statesman of 
great ability and of not inconsiderable achievement. He was 
the last of many Germans belonging to minor States who 
have passed from the service of their own immediate sove- 
reigns into high appointments in Austria or in Prussia. The 
old Empire and the Federation by which it was for a time 
succeeded preserved in the midst of almost complete separa- 
tion or Home Rule the ancient doctrine that all Germans 
were fellow-subjects. was, as a native of Holstein, 
employed by the Danish Government before he accepted 
office in Prussia. Srers wasa baron of the Empire, and 
locally a subject of Nassau. Count Beusr had been Prime 
Minister of his native kingdom of Saxony before he under- 
took the task of reuniting the divided Austrian monarchy. 
There is no doubt that his unusual promotion caused much 
jealousy among the Austrian aristocracy, and perhaps also 
among the Hungarians; but there was no dispute as to the 
constitutional right of the Emprror to take into his service, 
even in the highest rank, a subject of a State included in 
the Federation. Although Count Brust had already, as 
Saxon Minister, attempted to organize an independent 
policy, it was understood that in the chronic struggle of the 
two great German Powers he had always inclined to 
Austria against Prussia. That the ancient dispute was on 
the verge of a final settlement no politician could foresee. 
It was in the course of the long controversy on the affairs 
of Schleswig-Holstein that Count Beusr first became con- 
spicuous beyond the limits of Saxony. With blind perversity 
Denmark had united the whole of Germany in support of a 
cause which was technically impregnable. Although there 
might be a plausible contention as to Schleswig, it was 
certain that Holstein was a German Duchy, entitled both 
to a share in the advantages of the Federation and to the 
maintenance of the local Constitution. Schleswig was, by 
and other legal transactions, inseparably 
con with Holstein; and, though there was another 
side to the question, the Danish Government ought 
to have foreseen that the sword of Germany would be 
thrown into the scale. Among the German States there 
arosé more than one supplementary dispute. Austria and 
Prussia respectively desired to undertake the impending 
Federal Execution ; and Count Brust was anxious to 
reserve the duty for the secondary States. As the crisis 
approached it became manifest that a League, even when it 
of considerable forees, is no match for one or more 
great military Powers. By an arrangement between 
themselves, Austria and Prussia undertook and easily 
effected the coercion of Denmark ; and it was not till 
they had accomplished their joint object that Count 
Bismarck disclosed the policy which he had meditated 
from the commencement of the dispute. The war of 
-_ was the predetermined sequel of the Danish war 
1864. 
On his accession to power in Austria Count Beust 
predecessors, to 
iliate the Hungarians, by offering them a share in the 
benefits of a newfangled Constitution, which to 
apply to the entire monarchy, Under the wise guidance of 


herited rights for any new device. During the Prussian 
war, though they had not attempted insurrection, they 
sufficiently indicated their hostile feeling; and, in peace or 
war, they demanded that their King should be crowned 
at Pesth, after submitting to the necessary condition of 
swearing to maintain the Constitution. The best and wisest 
act of Count Beust’s political life was his ultimate accept- 
ance of an unwelcome necessity. He may perhaps have 
seen that Deak was in the right. He at least acquiesced 
in the conclusion that resistance was impossible, In 1867 the 
ancient Constitution was re-established, after an interval of 
nearly twenty years; and the King assumed, with the old 
ceremonial forms, the crown which has since recovered 
much of its former lustre. It is not surprising that the 
arguments which had prevailed with the Austrian Prime 
Minister left behind them no feeling of good will to the 
Power which had taken advantage of the troubles of the Dual 
Monarchy. After the reconciliation with Hungary, Count 
Bevust apparently hoped to profit by some opportunity of 
trying once more conclusions with the Power which bad now 
expanded into the Northern Federation. Austria had, 
after Sadowa, been compelled to submit to exclusion from 
the German Confederation, and even to the abolition of the 
institution. Holstein, Schleswig, and Hanover were an- 
nexed to Prussia ; but it might be reasonably conjectured 
that recent changes had created resentment and dissatis- 
faction. 

Napotgon ITI., after unwisely encouraging Prussia in the 
attack on Austria, had been utterly baffled and disappointed 
by Bismarcx’s refusal to surrender any portion of the spoil. 
Between 1866 and 1870 every political speculator in Europe 
foresaw an early collision between the North-German Con- 
federacy and France. When Naro.ron declared that there 
was no anent alliance between the South-German 
States and Prussia, Bismarck published the text of a treaty 
by which they all placed their armies at the disposal of the 
head of the Confederation. When the rupture took place, 
the whole force of Germany was at once united under the 
Prussian Commander-in-Chief ; but there is reason to believe 
that Count Brust was engaged in negotiations for an 
offensive and defensive alliance between Austria and 
France. His great adversary had not left his weakest 
— unguarded. The support of Russia bad already 

secured by the concurrence of Prussia in the repudia- 
tion by Russia of the provisions of the Treaty of Paris. 
During the short war which ended in the overthrow of 
France, Russian troops threatened the frontier of Austria, 
and it became evident that any movement in favour of 
France would be followed by a Russian invasion. The 
investment of Metz, the capitulation of Sedan, and the 
blockade of Paris would in a short time have put an end to 
any Austrian project of a French alliance ; but the intentions 
and proceedings of the Government were, of course, well 
known at Versailles and at Berlin, and Count Beust was 
from that time, and probably from an earlier period, re- | 
garded asanenemy. It was not till Count Anprassy had 
‘become Austrian Minister that the intimate alliance which 
still subsists was established between the two Powers. 
Count Bevst retired from office to become Ambassador in 
‘London and afterwards at Paris; and in England he 
attained and deserved much social popularity. It is said 
that his recall from the French Embassy was the result of a 
foolish flourish in an after-dinner speech to the effect that 
his heart was French. It is possible that the phrase may 
have had no definite meaning ; but ambassadors are not at 
liberty to talk at random, and at present a representative 
of Austria is required to consider the susceptibilities of 
Germany. 
Count Bevsr’s life can, on the whole, scarcely be called 
unsuccessful. It was no small proof of ability to rise 
from his position as Minister of a petty State to the chief 
position among the politicians who were endeavouring 
to convert the Confederacy into a kind of republic of 
principalities. The experiment might possibly have attained 
temporary success if the Confederates had not encountered 
the firm will and the great resources of such a statesman as 
Bismarck. -The impression which Count Beusr had pro- 
duced on his associates and opponents was sufficiently illus- 
trated by his promotion to the highest office in the Austrian 
Empire. Such prizes more usually fell to the lot of able 
adventurers two centuries ago. The Italian Mazarin 
verned France with almostabsolute power. The Dutchman 
ease in. a later generation, held for a time supreme 
power in Spain. As it has been already said, Beust was, as 


Deak, the Hungarians steadily refused to barter their in- 


a Saxon, not a foreigner in the German part of the Austrian 
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a. ; but his promotion caused general surprise. It is 
ly possible that such an appointment should be made in 


countries where Prime Ministers hold office by virtue of 


their control of Parliamentary majorities. ‘he counsellor 
of an absolute sovereign is not in the same degree attached 
to the soil. Many Germans have at all times engaged in 
the service of Russia, including NesseLropr, who belonged 
to a Protestant baronial family of Western Germany. In 
England and in modern France a Minister must command 
‘arid confidence, which is not likely to attend the ablest 


LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL AT’ BRADFORD. 


C. is probable that there is only one thing which irritates 
a man more than a description of himself as he is not, 
and that one thing is a description of himself as he is. The 
extreme irritation of some Radicals with the CHANCELLOR of 
the ExcnEequer’s speech on Tuesday may perhaps be due to 
the uncomplimentary accuracy of his description of them- 
selves. They are Separatists, and he told them so ; they are 
occupied in devising, and were lately occupied in proposing, 
the Repeal of the Union, and he told them so; they are 
also occupied in a vain and querulous endeavour to patch up 
their own ragged garments, and he told them so ; they are in 
the intervals of these occupations occupied in framing false 
and absurd descriptions of the projects and purposes of 
Her Masesry’s Government, and he told them so. They, 
on the other hand, are, though in a different sense, of the 
celebrated opinion of ArisToTLE that “ accuracy must not be 
“ expected,” that there is something singularly base and un- 
fair in accuracy, and therefore they are naturally very angry 
with Lord RanpoLtpH—angry with an anger which seems to 
have quite extinguished for a time the contempt in which 
they sometimes affect to hold him. Judged, not merely by 
the plaudits of friends, but by the evident annoyance of 
foes, the Bradford speech must be pronounced a great suc- 
cess—a greater success, perhaps, than any recent platform 
speech of a party leader on either side. 

It is needless, however, to argue gravely that more 
was expected of the CHANCELLOR of the ExcuEQuer than a 
rattling razzia on the enemy’s quarters and a flourish of 
trumpets and salvo of artillery on certain late great victories 
of his own party. These things were expected, they were 
in place, and they came off with brilliancy and success ; but 
there was something else to bedone. The public expected, and, 

ially afterthat Dartford speech of which Lord Ranpopu, 
with a rather witty double meaning, declares that he wishes 
he had not delivered it, had a right to expect, something 
definite as to the intentions of the Government both at home 
and abroad, or at the least some comment on the comments 
which have been made on his own supposed declaration of 
those intentions. And, on the whole, these expectations 


* were very fairly fulfilled. Mr. Cuapuin, in a very sensible 


speech—a good deal more sensible than a certain communi- 
cation as unlucky in its medium as in its tenour which he 
addressed to a newspaper some time ago—hit, and had a right 
to hit, one blot of ambiguity in Lord Ranpo.pn’s utterances. 
Lord Ranpotrs himself avowedly left exposition of foreign 
policy to Lord Sauispury next Tuesday week ; but he con- 
trived adroitly enough to give a general description of that 
foreign policy, which is at least entirely compatible with the 
right course, and which may almost be said to be incompatible 
with any wrong one. Those who have the interests of England 
at heart could desire no better definition than “ the policy 
“ of Lord BEaconsFIELD’s last Government, modified to such 
“an extent as lapsed time and changed circumstances re- 
“ quire,” and that is pretty exactly the definition which Lord 
Ranvoirn gave. In home affairs the interest centres, of 
course, on three main questions—Home Rule, the creation 
by State machinery of a Peasant Proprietary in England, and 
Procedure. With regard to the last, Mr. Caapxin, it may 
be ted, hita blot. For it is entirely uncertain from 
the CHANCELLOR of the ExcnEequer’s own words whether 
he was advocating the clétwre pure and simple, or such modi- 
fication and adjustment of the present form of proportional 
cloture as might secure the proper pe of public busi- 
ness, And the degree of acceptance which can be given to 
his views by independent critics and supporters is conse- 
quently uncertain likewise. But, barring a little hair- 
splitting, there was effect in his distinction of his Dartford 
pro from those formerly attributed to Mr. JEssE 
Cotuines, and there was more in his repudiation of the 
fantastic schemes of Home Rule attributed to himself, 


That his explanations on these points were such as ought 
to be satisfactory even to the most anxious members of the 
Conservative party was sufficiently proved by the comments 
of Mr. Cuapiin, which only the extremest political dis- 
honesty can represent as unfavourable in any but the 
single point of clétwre. To those who consider them not 
from the point of view of party, the explanations on Home 
Rule may be said to be wholly, and the explanations on 
allotments (or whatever they are to be called) partially, 
satisfactory. There was reason as well as humour in Lord 
Ranpotpu’s argument that the proposals of Mr. JEssz 
Cottincs when Mr. CoLiines was an enemy, and the pro- 
of Mr. Jesse Cottincs when Mr. is, at 
east on the important point of the Union, a friend, are 
examinable with very different eyes. The objection as to 
mortgaging the rates may or may not be a sound and con- 
sistent one ; and until Lord Ranpotrn's plan, whatever it is, 
for renewing all over England the idyllic spectacle of Bolton 
Percy, as Sir Witu1Am Harcourt remembers or imagines it, 
is before the public, it is, of course, impossible to criticize it. 
It is permissible to look forward with, to say the least, some 
curiosity to any scheme for starting on State funds a large 
number of persons in the most risky of all businesses, at a 
time when that business is in an unprecedentedly depressed 
condition, and when‘ popular habits and ways of living are 
less compatible with success in it than they ever have been 
before. But, unless the wholesale schemes of forcible dis- 
possession which were attributed to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN and 
to Mr. CoLiines in their unregenerate and pre-Unionist 
state form part of the scheme, there is nothing necessarily 
contained in it which need shock the staunchest Tory in 
England in his character of Tory, whatever he may think of 
it in his character of economist, of student of human nature, 
and of student of history. 

On the great question of the Union there was no uncertain 
sound whatever. That political dishonesty which has already 
been referred to, and which seems to be absolutely indifferent. 
to any considerations of truth or fairness, may declare, and 
has declared, that Lord Ranpoupn’s declarations do not 

ledge the Government against Home Rule. It would surely 
simpler and would not be in effect more objectionable te 
assert that Lord Ranpo.pa is what the Psalmist, in his haste, 
declared all men to be, and what Mr. Bricur has sometimes 
deliberately declared certain classes of men to be, and so put 
the whole thing intelligibly. Certainly, if the CuancELLor. 
of the Excnequer is not this, his words at Bradford are 
absolutely conclusive that those who attribute Home Rule 
intentions to the Government are. Both on those inten- 
tions and on the maintenance of the Unionist alliance which 
they imply Lord CuurcHILL spoke, not merely 
clearly, but with a force and dignity which have not been 
too common with him, And it is undoubtedly this part of 
his speech which has most angered his critics. For, as long 
as the Unionist alliance is maintained, the Gladstonian con- 
spiracy is, and knows that it is, hopelessly powerless. It may 
repeat the disgraceful tactics within Parliament which during 
the late short Session Sir Witt1am Harcourt encouraged, 
and Mr, Giapstone certainly did not discourage ; it may 
come in its studies to the conclusion that all the patriotic 
Englishmen of the past were guilty of blackguardism, and 
may daily concoct and publish in its newspaper organs 
fictions and slanders concerning the patriotic Englishmen of 
the present; but it can do nothing. On the contrary, all 
conduct of this kind only cements the alliance of its foes, 
and aggravates its own condition of internal disorder and 
disease. It was maddening enough, no doubt, to Mr. 
GuapsTone’s hangers-on to see themselves driven from 
power by the Unionist Alliance ; it must be more madden- 
ing still to see that Alliance laying its hand to constructive 
work as well as to mere defence, and so ening its 
position positively as well as negatively. e Dartford 
speech gave Gladstonians a suspicion of this ; the Bradford 
speech confirms this suspicion, and the horrible prospect of 
exclusion from place and profit lengthens and grows clearer 
before them every day. 


THE REVOLT OF THE CAB, 


HE cabmen of Manchester have made a great dis- 
covery. After being subject for thirty years to a 
crushing and degrading tyranny, it has suddenly occurred to 
them that they were not bound to obey. The period during 
which sufferance continued to be the badge of their tribe is, 
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if we remember rightly, ten years longer than the time 
spent by the celebrated prisoner in his loathsome dungeon 
before he took a simple way out of it. It is, unless 
our recollection is at fault, just half the number of re- 
volving moons which looked down upon the strange ac- 
quiescence of the people of Sicyon in the opprobrious 
nicknames bestowed upon them by Cieisruenes. Such at 
least is the account of Heroporus, who must, after all, have 
known more about it than Mr. Saycz. But just as the 


Sicyonians, “ having taken counsel together,” refused any | 


longer to be designated by the names of unclean animals, so 
the cabdrivers of Manchester resolved that they would no 
longer consent to be fined by the Cab Committee of the 
Council of the Corporation of Manchester. Perhaps they 
had been reading the poets, and learning that hereditary 
bondsmen, if they wish to be free, must themselves 
strike the blow. More probably they had consulted a local 
solicitor, and received more hopeful advice than that of 
Mr. Frank Hawtey in Middlemarch, who assured his 
clients that they would “only break their noses against 
“some damned judge's decision.” It will not escape the 
notice of the future historian that the enterprising owner of 
cabs who first moved in this matter bore the name of 
Wisemay. Mr. Wiseman must ex to be explained 
away, to have his identity denied, and, unless he is more for- 
tunate than some eminent heroes of antiquity, to be merged 
in the ample and receptive bosom of that luminary which 
Manchester, like London, so rarely sees. Mr. WISEMAN, 
whose solar apotheosis is still far distant, felt an ignorant 
impatience of taxation in the shape of the penalties imposed 
by the Cab Committee. So he applied to the Queen’s Bench 
Division for a quo warranto, which may be defined as the 
legal mode of asking the question, “ What the deuce do 
“ you mean by it?” or, “ What business is it of yours?” 
The members of the Cab Committee replied, in effect, that 
they exercised merely a little paternal authority. The Cor- 
poration of Manchester has of course, like other Corpora- 
tions, a statutory power of making by-laws. Those by-laws 
—some of which relate to cabs—may, if not ultra vires, be 
enforced in the usual way by the magistrates. But the civic 
fathers seem to have thought that they would save the 
magistrates trouble, and justify their position as the grave 
and reverend signiors they are, if they held a little court of 
their own, and there administered, in a friendly way, justice 
to the erring driver or to his peccant fare. The Divisional 
Court, much more human than its hideous title implies, was 
so much touched with the civic virtue thus displayed that it 
refused to issue the information for which Mr. Wiseman 
asked. But Mr. Wiseman went up higher, and in the 
Court of Appeal met with more success. Counsel for 
the Cab Committee sought to show that it was a mere case 
of arbitration, and that nobody was bound by the decisions 
of the highly respectable gentlemen who had retained him. 
But, as Lord Justice Lopgs pointed out, the proceedings in 
all illegal tribunals, even those of the Land League, are 
necessarily void, and may in law be disregarded with im- 
punity, though in fact those who disregard them may be 
murdered. Moreover, it appeared that the ceremonial ap- 
tus of the Cab Committee is of an impressive and 
even awful character. The summonses to appear before 
this august tribunal are issued on printed forms, with 
the City arms at the top and the signature of the Town 
Clerk at the foot. Indeed, they must look, for all the 
world, like “some little new law of the Duke’s,” as de- 
scribed by the enthusiastic Italian lover of cities in Mr. 
Brownine’s charming poem. Two Lords Justices declared 
that, if they had received such summonses, they should have 
believed and trembled. The Cab Committee has, therefore, 
the proud satisfaction of knowing that its methods were 
calculated to deceive the very elect. The Court of Appeal 
was clear that the proceedings of the Cab Committee are 
illegal, and, however convenient, must be stopped. Then 
everybody embraced everybody else. Mr. Wricut, of counsel 
for the defendants, declared that it would be the happiest 
day of his clients’ lives when they submitted themselves 
humbly to the pleasure of the Court. The Court replied 
that it knew as much, that it had the highest respect for 
the defendants, that it was sure they meant nothing but 
in what they did. Unfortunately it was against the 
w. That, as the Mikado would say, was the pathetic 
part of it. The case is an instructive, and to philanthropists 
a melancholy, one. But to the members of the Land League 
Courts in Ireland it must seem quite the best joke out. 
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A TENDER ADIEU. 


F we cannot absolutely say that nothing was wanting to 
the completeness of the ceremony which took place last 
Tuesday in honour of Mr. ScunapHorst, it is to a great 
extent the fault of that gentleman’s too partial friends. It 
'is they who have so pointedly called attention to the 
| absence of Mr. CuamBeRLAIN and Mr. Jesse Co.iines, and 
| the Unionist Liberals in general, and who have left us no 


against the rule of the Caucus and the schism which has 
rent Birmingham in consequence. It is their observations,. 
therefore, which suggest inopportune recollections of the 
reply of AUGEREAU when NaPoLzon inquired of him if any- 
thing was wanting to the pageant of the Imperial Corona- 
tion. “ Nothing,” replied the grim Republican, “ but the 


Those staunch Liberals who put the Union before party, 
the system which Mr. Scunapnorst personifies, these and 


exile by the blind partisans of this same despotism, would 
certainly have made the tribute to Mr. ScunapHorst some- 
what more representative of Liberalism as a whole, just as 
the addition suggested by AuGEREAU would have made the 


the whole mind of revolutionary France. It is vain, how- 
ever, to repine at these unavoidable shortcomings in the com- 
plimentary ceremony, and indeed we should not, as we say, 
have repined at all if the Liberals had not begun it. To 
our own unprejudiced and unprepossessed eyes the function 
appears to have been very fuirly successful as it was, 
owing much, no doubt, in this respect to the remarkable 
tact with which Dr. Dauz, in presenting the address, 
contrived to say as much as possible about things in 
general, and as little as possible about people in particular. 
Dr. Daue’s speech, indeed, was not so much a review of 
Mr. ScunapHorst’s efforts and victories in the cause of 
organization as an essay on the Liberalism of the present 
as compared with that of the past. His observations on 
this subject may be original, but we shall die in the belief 
that we have seen something like them before. The cry of 
the elder Liberalism was, we are told, “for justice”; that 
of the modern variety for generosity at the expense of 
justice—or this, at least, strikes us as the plain prose of 
Dr. Daue’s antithesis. The old reformers asked nothing of 
Governments but to let them alone and allow the great 
scientific law of the survival of the fittest to operate un- 
hindered ; their descendants invite the State to interfere 
with the operation of that law, and, touched with pity for 
the unsuccessful A, to insist that the more fortunate B shall. 
be compelled to relieve him. All which is doubtless true 
doctrine and very serviceable for these times; but in 
venturing to ask what it has to do with Dionysus we assure 
Mr. ScunaDHorst that we mean him no disrespect by the 
implied comparison. 

His speech in the acknowledgment of the compliment 
was no less discreet than that which had preceded it. He- 


“ sink differences and draw together the bonds of union ” is 
to be so described—to the unhappy division in his party ; 
nor did he enter, at least in detail, upen any retrospective 
review of his labours in the cause. Perhaps he hardly 
could have done so without reviving too painful memories 
of their recent futility, and even, it may be, suggesting the 
question whether the particular industry which they repre- 
sent is not now virtually extinct. Mr. Scunapnorstr 
confined himself to generalities on the subject of his ser- 
vices, whereof he spoke in language which, though only, of 
course, in form, and not in spirit, occasionally recalls a 
certain immortal oration fathered upon Erskine. The late 
—alas! that it should be the late—Chief of the Bir- 
mingham Caucus disclaims one at least, if not two, of the 
attributes of divinity. It would be too much—or per- 
haps we should say it would before last summer have 
been too much—to expect him to disavow omnipotence ; 
but he admits that he is conscions of “ imperfections.” 
He is also conscious, we gather, of limitations on his. 
beneficence, and gently reproves those who have been 
in the habit of holding that all good gifts to the Liberal 
party have proceeded from him. “ Credit,” he says plainly, 
“has been given him which was more properly due to other 
“ people.” It seems almost impossible to believe that this. 
can have been so; but Mr. Scunapnorst ought to know, 


and we will take his word for it. Of the rewards which he 


choice but to remember the daring revolt of this party’ 


“ million of men who died to put an end to all that.”” 
and who perished at the polls in resisting the tyranny of © 


their more numerous comrades who have been driven into - 


Emreror’s installation somewhat more exactly expressive of — 


made no reference—unless indeed his closing exhortation to - 
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has received and is about to receive for his services he 
speaks with the same proud humility. There are who have 
suggested that in leaving Birmingham to assume the control 
of the Federation of Liberal Associations in London he is 
taking a step “ which is for his individual advantage.” It 
is not necessary for him, he continues, drawing himself up 
to his full height—the ‘ book-move,” as chess-players say 
under such cireumstances—“ to say anything in denial of 
“ that. Any distinction that had ever been conferred upon 
“ him in the course of his political career had been quite 


.“ uninvited ; he bad thought more of the pleasure of serving 


“ his friends and [ahem !] assisting them into positions of 
“ dignity and importance than of obtaining office himself.” 
(Constantinople newspapers, please copy.) And so, with a 
lingering look behind, Mr. Scunapnorst has taken his de- 
parture for what he beautifully calls the “ great wilder- 
“ness of London,” where he will endeavour to act in 
the same spirit as has animated him in Birmingham. It is 
a touching and dignified adieu, and, after assisting at it in 
imagination, one feels it almost an impertinence to revert to 
the question whether the step which Mr. Scunapnorst is 
taking is “ for his individual advantage.” But we confess that 
that question, as he stated it, did excite our curiosity, and 
we imagined, perhaps without warrant, that he was going 
to give, or at any rate to indicate, the answer. 

It will, however, be a gratification to us to assume, with- 


- out evidence either way, that Mr. Scunapnonrst has bettered 


himself. The labourer is worthy of his hire, provided always 


_ that the labour itself is worthy of its existence. That, how- 


ever, has always been the matter of doubt in many minds, 
Liberal as well as Conservative, and the sneers of Radicals 
at their political opponents in this connexion are indebted 
for such point as they possess to an obvious and obvi- 
ously wilful misrepresentation of the argument against 
the Caucus. No Conservative is so foolish as to object 
to what may be called the necessary machinery of politics ; 
it is the use to which that machinery is put that determines 
its merits in any given case. To organize the propagation 
of political views, the diffusion of political teaching, and, to 
the extent to which the teaching has prevailed and the views 
have been formed, to provide by a complete organization for 
their most effective expression on proper constitutional 
occasions—this is not only a work which no sensible Con- 
servative would regard with disfavour, but is one which it 
would be downright folly on his part not to further by every 
means in his power. And if this were all that was meant 
by organization—if this were the only sense in which the 
Caucus is or was understood in Birmingham—no Conserva- 
tive need care to repel the charge, which would then be 
merely false, and not injurious, of having borrowed the 
organization of the Caucus. But our Radical friends know 
well that this is not all that the Birmingham Caucus means 
or meant, and that what has brought it into disrepute 
among. independent and self-respecting politicians of all 
schools is the fact that upon the salutary and necessary 
political duties above enumerated it has engrafted an industry 
of an entirely distinct and a very much more questionable 
kind. That industry may perhaps be best described in 
ble by comparing it to what an admiring biographer of 
r. ScuNaDHORST has recently informed the public was his 
hero’s earliest occupation. Mr. Scunapnorst, he tells us, 
life as a ‘“gentleman’s outfitter.” Against that 
thoroughly respectable business we have no prejudice what- 
ever. What we complain of in Mr, Scunapnonrst is that 
he has continued life as a gentleman’s outfitter, with the 
difference that he now endeavours to fit out gentlemen with 
opinions instead of clothes, and has adopted a course 
of dealing which compares very unfavourably with that 
which is usual in his former calling. For the customers 
whom he and his partners now, or did until lately, 
supply are allowed no voice whatever in either the cut or 
material of their garments ; they are expected to accept the 
measures of the firm without question, and the parcel is 
sent to them, with a pretty broad hint that, unless they 
agree to take it in and pay for it, they will have to take 
and pay for the consequences. This is the species of organiza- 
tion which Conservatives have denounced, and against 
which all that is honest and independent in Liberalism has 
successfully rebelled. And if Mr. ScunapHorst’s departure 
from Birmingham for London lacks something of the éclat 
which might otherwise have attended it, the reason is to 
be sought in the fact that his successes as an organi 
political action have been eclipsed by his bankruptcy as a 


“manufacturer of political opinion. 


HUMAN SACRIFICE IN INDIA. 


HETHER human sacrifice was ever practised in 
India in Vedic times or earlier is a question about 
which scholars have somewhat needlessly disputed. The 
famous Vedic hymn of the Purusha Sukhta gives an account 
of the original sacrifice of Purusna by the gods, and in all 
these eternal sacrifices the gods were only setting the ex- 
ample of ritual tomen. But apparently, to judge from the 
locus classicus in the Brahmana, “the sacrificial virtue” 
went out of man into a succession of animals, and finally 
into grain. The recent human sacrifice of two Hindoo 
women near Tonk was not exactly a survival of a pre- Vedic 
rite, but it was a survival of the kind of temper which made 
such rites possible. The performance has been called a 
case of Johur, and “a Hindoo” writing in the St. James’s 
Gazette gave many extraordinary examples of Johur 
from history. But Johur was really the collective suicide 
of the women of a conquered town or tribe to prevent 
them from falling into the hands of the enemy. If all 
the women of Troy had burned themselves alive, to avoid 
making the bed and drawing the water of AGAMEMNON 
or Diomepr, that would have answered to Johur. It 
was an action of more than Carthaginian resoluteness 
and horror. But the recent dreadful act in India does not 
seem quite to belong to this category. No foreign force 
was threatening the virtue of the women who gave them- 
selves to the flames, They merely burned themselves 
publicly to death as an evidence of the dislike of their 
district to being overrated or overtaxed by the local Hindoo 
authorities. Their charred hands were sent to the Durbar. 
The sacrifice was a kind of demonstration. It was as if 
the friends of woman’s suffrage were to induce Miss HELEN 
TAyLor and another lady to burn themselves on a pyre in 
Hyde Park. It was a quiet way of proving the people 
were in earnest. In the same style a Japanese gentleman, 
not very long ago, committed the Happy Despatch on himself 
in the lobby of the National Assembly of his native land by 
way of drawing attention to a Bill which he had introduced 
into the House. The celebrated burning of himself by 
Perecrinus after the Olympian games may conceivably 
have had some such motive ; but it does not reach us in the 
version which the reporter (Luctan) gives of the event. 
Thus considered, it is plain that the burning of the women 
near Tonk is not precisely a case of Johur. It rather 
answers to the practice of “fasting upon” an opponent— 
sitting, for example, without meat or drink, at the door of a 
man who owes you money. If you die, your death is, in 
more senses than one, “at his door,” and your blood, or 
rather your lack of that vital fluid, is on his head. The 
practice was known to the ancient Irish, who may have 
brought it from the cradle of the Aryan race, or may have 
devised it from the resource of the fancy which has evolved 
boycotting. Of course Irish landlords must very much wish 
that tenants would adopt this plan of boycotting themselves. 
In India the fi is called Dharna, according to a 
Correspondent of the St. James's Gazette; but the mild 
Hindoo of that learned serial was once very indignant with 
the tame Baboo of another print for using a similar name. 
Traga, and not Johur, it appears, is the right title for 
suicide or murder committed merely by way of demon- 
stration, and to embarrass a third party. In both 7raga 
and Dharna, if the Hindoo will pass us the word, the 
whole object is to bring innocent blood on that third party’s 
head. This manceuvre would not have affected the Irish 
landlord who said that his tenants were much mistaken if 
they hoped to terrify him by shooting his agent. Nor, 
perhaps, would English society much regret Hindoo in- 
fluence, if all contemporary leaders of demonstrations 
would only quietly cut their own throats. It might, in the 
long run, save trouble to many persons; but Englishmen 
have not this Oriental indifference to life—when it happens 
to be their own, 


OUR SHIPS. 


ae great quarrel of the ships goes on still. It is less 
public and less noisy, but it is not yet settled. Of late 
the Admiralty after lying low for a time has begun to speak 
up for itself again, first by the mouth of Mr. W. E. Sura, 
Assistant Constructor, and Instructor in Naval Architecture 
at the Royal Naval College, Greenwich, who comes forth 
fortified by the approval of Sir Narwanie, BarnaBy, and 
then by the mouth of Sir Naruaniet himself. As far as the 


re 
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logy of Mr. SurrH is concerned, the Admiralty would 
appear to the lay mind, at least, to make out a very fair 
case. He has lately delivered two lectures at Greenwich on 
“The Distribution of Armour in Ships of War,” or, in other 
words, on the vexed question of the total or partial belt, 
the armoured and the unatmoured ends. Now this is much 
more a dispute between the Constructors of the Admiralty 
and certain ex-official or unofficial rivals in their own line 
than between my Lords and the country. Few either 
know or care much what the respective merits of these types 
may be. Those who care enough for the naval interests of 
the country to watch what the Board is doing are much 
more inclined to complain of it for not building vessels 
enough, or not making them good enough of their kind, 
than to cayil at the type chosen. They are quite prepared 
to accept the Agamemnon as a ly-armoured ship, but 
not to think that two or three of the class make a sufli- 
cient squadron; and still less to be satisfied when they are 
told that the Agamemnon will not steer. Things are not 
as they should be when the report that the U.S. Govern- 
ment been supplied with the lines of the Agamemnon 
produces no other comment than an ion of a wish 
that it may imitate them. For the rest, how this breach of 
confidence came to be committed, who committed it, and 
whether it is a serious scandal, are questions for future 
inquiry. In the meantime, it is a matter of general as well 
as professional interest to learn how far the type of ship 
preferred by the Admiralty can be shown to be efficient. 


On the whole, Mr. Smira may be said to have made out 
a fair case within the limits he has had to work in. The 
limits are tolerably close, Although the Instructor in Naval 
Architecture is careful to avoid sagiving. like a personal 
reference, it is obvious that he was ughout his lectures 
engaged in answering Sir E. Reep. He was trying to prove 
that ships with unarmoured ends are better fighting ma- 
chines than the belted vessels approved of by the former Con- 
structor. Mr. Sarru does not undertake to argue that the 
Admiralty’s type is perfect or invulnerable. He only asserts 
that, given the conditions as to money to be spent and limi- 
tation of size imposed on the builders by their masters of the 
Board, the type is as good as could be expected, and quite as 
capable of standing rough work as the belted ship, while it 
perenne certain compensating advantages. Ifthe Admiralty 

nstructors had to please sign they would be in a 
sad plight. There are naval officers who make comparatively 
light of the risk of being sent to the bottom, who take this 
in as one of the necessary conditions of their business, and 
who only ask for a very swift ship and a very big gun where- 
with to do the utmost damage to the enemy and send him to 
the bottom first. Another naval officer is disturbed by the 
power of the great gun, and asks for protection for his own 
ordnance and men. Yet another is troubled in his mind 
about torpedos; while his colleague thinks our ships do not 
carry men enough to supply a landing-party in case of need. 
It would be easy enough for the Naval Constructor to build 
for any one of these gentlemen ; but to provide a ship cal- 
culated to please them all would be well nigh beyond the 
power of human ingenuity. Perhaps it could be done with 
a craft of the size of the Great Zastern; but, by the general 
consent of the naval world, she is too big, and a war-shi 
of her tonnage would be intolerably costly. Moreover, su 
a monster would have its own very serious defects. The 
real Legere before the Naval Constructor is not to make 
an ideal ship, but to make one that shall be as little de- 
fective as possible. Mr. Smrrn undertakes to prove that 
the Admiralty has come fairly up to this somewhat modest 
standard. He is speaking for his own nest, and can hardly 
be expected to be free from family partiality, and yet he 
makes out a good case. The question he undertakes to 
answer is whether or no ships with unarmoured ends are so 
vulnerable as to be quite untrustworthy for the purposes 
of modern naval warfare. It has been often asserted and is 
still repeated, that these vessels depend wholly for their 
stability on théir unarmoured parts, In war it is said 
all these portions would be rapidly shot away, and then 
the vessel would capsize. To this Mr, Smita answers 
that no doubt there is a certain amount of battering 
and smashing which would sink the best of the citadel 
ships—just as even in the days of forty-two pounder 
carronades there was a degree of rough usage which would 
sink even the toughest and most buoyant of the old 
three-deckers. Only, as he maintains, this is a very ex- 
treme case, and-the risk must be run in war until we find 
some means of making what used to be thought necessaril 


Further, it is a risk which must equally be run by the 
belted ship. If she is battered above the belt, she, too, 
will ship masses of water in a sea-way, and her stability 
will be no greater than that of the turret-ship with un- 
armoured ends, On the other hand, she has certain neces- 
sary defects of her own. She carries a greater weight of 
armour, and can attain to less speed. Her vitals are less 
thickly plated, and therefore more vulnerable. These are 
very serious weaknesses, and to avoid them it is worth 
while to leave the ends a little weaker, and guard against 
the danger of filling by means of a slightly-armoured deck 
below the water-line. 


Mr. W. E. Smrrn’s apology has been now repeated on a 
larger scale by Sir NarwanreL Barnaby in person. Since 
failing health compelled him to retire from the post of 
Director of Naval Construction, he has felt at liberty to 
speak out, and has done so in a general review of the five 
chief European navies. The immediate cause of his appear- 
ance as an author would seem to be one highly characteristic 
of our Admiralty. After reducing the proportion of side 
armour in our ships for years, the Board has decided to 
increase it again. This sudden change of mind happened 
just about the time of Sir Natwanret’s retirement, and was 
contemporary with a good deal of slashing criticism of the 
constructive policy of the last few years. The Board of 
Admiralty is at least squeezable. As a matter of course Sir 
NarHaNiEL is anxious to prove that he did not spend his 
time in designing absolutely useless vessels, and as a natural 
consequence he wants to show that the work of his successors 
is second-rate. Every ex-Director of Naval Construction 
is firmly convinced of this truth. It is to be hoped that he 
is mistaken on the second point, and it is noteworthy that 
he feels constrained to acknowledge that the Nile and 
Trafalgar may turn out good ships. As to the first part of 
his argument, every reasonable man must wish to find him 
in the right. If we have not a sufficient number of ships, 
it is at least to be hoped that what we have are not worth- 
less. The Admiralty will be much mistaken if it thinks 
that Sir Narwanze, Barxasy has succeeded in defending 
its general policy. Some of his figures have a very un- 
pleasant look indeed. When he points out, for instance, 
that out of 253 ships of 2,000 tons displacement and up- 
wards, now built or building in the navies of the five 
chief Powers, only 97 belong to England, he is really con- 
fessing that the balance of naval power is more heavily 
against us than it has been since the seventeenth century. 
The relative strength of our navy and the French pe | 
ships is not what it should be. Our figure is 75 built 
22 building. The French is 60 built and 15 building. In 
other words, the French have nearly the same amount of 
naval power with which to do a quarter of the work. That 
is not a very triumphant result of the labours of successive 
Boards of Admiralty. As far as he and his department are 
concerned, Sir NATHANIEL BaRNaBy may answer that this 
weakness is no fault of theirs, The constructors have no 
voice in settling the amount of tonnage to be built. Their 
pone is to do the best they can with the money given them. 

aturally he is anxious to show that their best was very 
good indeed, and on the whole he makes out a case. The 
Admiral class are the most highly developed specimens 
of the type of war-ship built during his period of service, 
and they have been, as every reader of the papers knows, 
most severely attacked. It is commonly asserted that 
their unarmoured ends would be shot off in action by 
machine-gun fire, that a single well-planted bullet would 
let in enough water to sink them, and that their bows 
would crumple up if they rammed an armoured ship. 
To all of which Sir Narnanire. Barnaby, going over 
the same ground as Mr. W. E. Smiru, says No. Their 
reasons are occasionally very technical, and will, of course, 
fail to convince the partisans of the other side. To the 
lay mind they seem to have a good deal of force, and to 
prove that, if the Admiral class and some other recently 
built ships are not ideal and invulnerable craft, thoy are 
still capable of making a good fight in proper hands. As 
long as a belief in this proposition is not supposed to entail 
a general approval of all the Admiralty has done and a 
general pardon of its sins of omission, it is wholesome. It 
is one thing to wish the Admiralty would do better, and 
another to go about dolefully declaring that the whole 
British fleet is made of brown-paper stuff, and destined to 
go straight to Davy Jones his locker, 
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SIR CHARLES DILKE. 


T is some time since it has been necessary to mention Sir 
Cuartes Ditxe, except incidentally as a figure in 
English political history prior to 1885. During the present 
week he has challenged attention in such a manner as to 
make it desirable to explain in a few words the position 
which he occupies, or perhaps rather the position he does not 
occupy, at the present moment. It appears that some body 
of the Caucus kind at Chelsea, animated by a spirit akin to 
that of certain enthusiasts who used to follow the disbarred 
advocate of a convicted perjurer into Hyde Park, under a 
banner inscribed “The Fools and Fanatics of” some 
suburban locality, had invited Sir Cuartes DiLKE to be- 
come a candidate for the borough which he represented in 
the short-lived Parliament of this year. This invitation Sir 
Cuarves has emphatically declined in a letter published in 
the daily newspapers. As to his refusal, it is unnecessary to 
say more than that a contrary decision on his part would 
shave been much better fortune for the Tories of Chelsea than 
-even they can justly be said todeserve. The reason alleged 
by him for not accepting the proffered compliment is more 
‘to the present purpose. It is that he has embarked upon 
‘the endeavour to induce the public at large to change the 
wiew which, according to him, they at present entertain 
-concerning his moral character. Till he has persuaded every- 
body that he is an innocent and horribly maligned victim of 
conspiracy he will have nothing to say to political life. 

The same moment which Sir Craries Ditxez, or his 
Chelsea correspondent, selected for the publication of this 
-self-denying determination appeared suitable to some one for 
giving to the world a long paper of criticisms on the conduct 
of the divorce trial before Sir James Hannen. This criticism 
is, there is no reason to doubt, the work of Sir Cartes DILKE 
himself. The public are further informed that it, together 
with such “new evidence” as Sir CuarLes may be able to 
collect, will be submitted to a “ committee of gentlemen” 
whom Sir CwaRzgs is apparently sanguine enough to believe 
capable of whitewashing his character clean of the aspersions 
cast upon it—or, to be quite accurate, not removed from it— 
by ajury of his countrymen. Who the gentlemen are whom 
Sir Unartes has complimented with a nomination to this 
honourable board it is not announced. It is hardly likely 
that the experience of the Archbishop of CanTERBURY and 
the Bishop of Lonpon in a remotely analogous function in 
the summer of last year will encourage them to apply for 
the appointment. But probably it will not be impossible to 
secure somebody equally credulous, and equally unacquainted 
with the nature of evidence. It may, therefore, happen 
that the straggling and inept réchauffé of Sir Watrer 
Partuimore’s highly meritorious speech in the Probate and 
Divorce division, which has filled ten columns of our enter- 
prising young contemporary, will impress the committee— 
which will not have the advantage of hearing both sides— 
-as a very striking performance. No comment upon its con- 
tents or value will be made here, for the sufficient reason 
that the exhumation of contentions duly urged in public and 
in a formal manner, without avail, is neither edifying nor 
instructive. What cannot be passed over in silence is the 
pretension of a person who, by universal consent and by his 
own admission, has lost his reputation in two actions tried 
in the High Court, to regain it by means which are, when 
_ properly considered, as futile as they are illegitimate. 

The case is briefly this. Sir Cartes DILKE was party 
-to an action in which his character was involved. Inten- 
» tionally, and with perfect knowledge of what he was doing— 

knowledge guaranteed by the advice and assistance of two 
» most able and experienced counsel and men of the world— 
he suffered himself to be dismissed from the action without 
his character having been cleared. Subsequently, by the 
~ exceptional rules of divorce law he was afforded an oppor- 
‘tunity of vicariously retrieving what he had lost. Of that 
- opportunity he availed himself to the uttermost, and told his 
story with all imaginable fulness. Having heard the story 
which he told on oath, the jury did not believe it. They 
were not satisfied that an error had been committed which 
unquestionably had been committed if he was speaking the 
truth. The inevitable result was that Sir Cuartes D1LKe’s 
character was not vindicated, and his continuance in poli- 
tical life became, as he himself recognizes, impossible. He 
‘now seeks to reverse the conclusion which the events just 
referred to forced upon the public at large, in order that he 
may resume his political activity with a reasonable hope of 
re-entering Parliament. How does he propose to do it? 
By inviting a voluntary “committee” of gentlemen, sup- 


to be “ without prepossession or prejudice,” to inquire 
into the evidence which has been given, and into various 
matters which he is prepared to bring before them. The 
conclusion arrived at by this promiscuous and amorphous 
body will, he hopes, override in the public mind the formal, 
deliberate, and public conclusion of the tribunal appointed 
expressly for the decision of such questions by the Constitu- 
tion of the State, and furnished by the law with every con- 
ceivable opportunity of arriving at correct and just deci- 
sions. With any disinterested person of ordinary sense 
such a result is, of course, wholly impossible ; and it would 
indeed be deplorable if the result of such endeavours were 
to justify Sir Cuartes Ditke’s apparent belief that the folly 
of Englishmen generally is so excessive and their confidence in 
the administration of public justice co slight that a rich man 
of title need never despair of establishing general belief in 
his innocence by the simple method of persistent reiteration 
and steady avoidance of unanswerable arguments. It is 
not a satisfactory sign of the times that such an enterprise 
should be undertaken by anybody. It would be more 
creditable to Sir Cuartes Ditkr’s intellect if he recognized 
that a man who has a verdict against him can get rid 
of it only by procuring a reversal of it, or by obtaining 
another verdict entirely inconsistent with it. As to the 
moral aspects of his conduct, it is obvious that any re- 
flection on that head would, under the circumstances, be 
impertinent in the literal sense of the word. But it may 
save him and his unprepossessed and unprejudiced amateur 
judges some trouble to state, in a few words, what the opinion 


‘of any sensible person who has his attention called to the _ 


matter is quite sure to be. It is that a story of exceptional 
hideousness has been threshed out in public at great length 
and reported in superabundant detail. Every person who 
could throw any light on the subject told his or her story at 
great length, with the exception of one whose silence was 
at least as eloquent as any speech of hers could have been. 
With the utmost deliberation an impartial and definite con- 
clusion has been arrived at. There is an end of the matter. 
If private people have the bad taste to enjoy elaborate in- 
vestigations of evidence given at great length by thirty 
or forty people, and the search for infinitesimal points of 
agreement or disagreement concerning a revolting story, 
they must be left alone to please themselves as they think 
proper. But the s tion that the public is to worry 
itself with constant endeavours to retry, without any of the 
necessary means, a question tried and settled in the ordinary 
way, and to await with interest the decision of a hole-and- 
corner collection of amateur arbitrators, is neither more nor 
less than impudent. 


INTERNATIONAL PRACTICAL JOKES, 


MR. KEEGAN, of Denver, Colorado, seems to have 

large ideas about practical joking. If it was not a 
practical joke, the recent exploit of Mr. KErcan seems 
wholly destitute of even dubiously moral motive; while the 
joke was not so distinct as the sharpness of the practice, if 
the first hypothesis be correct. Mr. Krgcan sent from 
Colorado to certain clergymen of the Irish Protestant 
Church in Dublin asking for money to prove a will in 
favour of the Church. Irish Protestants cannot afford to 
neglect a windfall of sixty thousand pounds, and that was 
the comfortable sum which a Mr. Moors, deceased in 
Colorado, was said to have bequeathed to them. The Rev. 
Canon Bacor took the business up ; but, though on business 
bent, he had a frugal mind, and he did not forward the 
money which was demanded by the Colorado solicitor. He 
made the long journey to Colorado; he saw Mr. Keraan ; 
and he learned (what, perhaps, he might have ascer- 
tained at less expense) that there was no Moors, no 
bequest, and no sixty thousand pounds. The whole affair 
may have been part of the celebrated “Great American 
“ Joke”; but it is a- peculiarity of that joke that only 
natives of the mighty Western continent can enjoy it. We 
do not hear the music of the spheres because it is too 
loud, and perhaps Europeans cannot see the Great American 
Joke because it is too great. Canon Bacor did not see 
it. His enjoyment of the witticism is not increased by 
the reflection that he may be obliged to inspect it again 
on the scene of its birth. He “may have to go out again 
“to assist in the prosecution of Kegcan, who may be 
“ arrested.” All this is very hypothetical work. It may be 
found that it may not be easy to arrest a Colorado joker. 
He may retire to Texas, or may surround his person with 
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‘that no man could reach them, except from a boat. An 
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a bodyguard of humorous cow-bo It appears that there 
are two charges on which the Vathorities of the United 
States may take action. The more likely one is a charge of 
using the Post Office for the purpose of obtaining money on 
false pretences. To that accusation Mr. Krgcan would 
reply, we presume, like the hero of Happy Thoughts when 
he had called the railway porter a fool, by maintaining that 
“ it was only a kind of joke.” 

It will sensibly add to the afflictions of civilization if 
international practical jokes like this are to become fre- 
quent. So far, the vast extension given to the field of the 
practical joker by steam and the telegraph has escaped the 
notice of that not very acute humourist. We had the 
Labrador practical joke, to be sure, the report that bears 
were fighting Indians for the privilege of devouring defunct 
Eskimo. That ribaldry is believed to have been a practical 
joke with pecuniary points about it, and to have been con- 
cocted in the interests of speculation. But much bigger 
things than this might be done, and all the stock markets of 
Europe might be convulsed by a cleverly-arranged system of 
international jokes, It seems scarcely beyond the reach of 
the humourist even to procure declarations of war between 
nations urged to fury by a series of sham diplomatic tom- 
fooleries. Then this peculiar form of wit, previously con- 
tent with the humble booby-trap and the apple-pie bed of 
domestic life, would have attained to historical eminence 
and brilliance. There have, indeed, been some who said 
that the great Franco-German war was precipitated, if not 
caused, by a practical joke on the wires about BenEpETTI 
and the German Emperor. But perhaps this was but a 
mirage or false dawn of a great idea, and Europe may still 
have to learn what the practical joker can do when he once 
understands the wide possibilities of humour. 

It is odd enough that one of the earliest, if not quite the 
earliest, of international practical jokes was perpetrated in 
the small dominion of Belgium, and in the peaceful swim 
of book-collecting. M. Beratpi gives an account of this 
European “sell” in his book, Bibliothéque d’un Bibliophile, 
and there is a more accessible narrative in Mr. 
Firzceraup’s volume, Zhe Book-Fancier. The sale of the 


re ray gary | Fortsas library was “ advertised to take 
“ place” at Binche, a tiny town in Belgium. The catalogue 
contained but fifty-two books, all unique, and not to be 
found in any bibliography. Consequently every great col- 
lector sent his agent, and Brunet, Nopier, TEcHENER, and 
Renovarp all met in the diligence to Brussels. The town 
of Binche was crowded with distinguished strangers; but 
there was no Count pe Fortsas, no library, no books, 
nothing but the catalogue to reward the pilgrims. Binche 
was thus the scene of the earliest international practical 
joke. 


CHAINS AND RINGS. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes to the Standard inquiring 
for the n™ time why chains should not be hung on the 
lions’ heads which adorn the wall of the Thames Embankment 
on the side of the river. We are unable to answer him. 
Possibly the question will be solved some day. Dr. Jounson 
declared that no man knew, perhaps no man ever would know, 
whether sleep with a nightcap— meaning the head-dress, and 
not the drink—was better than sleep without. Yet the 
civilized world, or at all events that portion of it in which 
Dr. Jonnson lived, moved, and had his being, has practically 
settled the difficulty which perplexed the ingenuous mind of 
Boswe.t. On the wall of the Embankment there are rings, 
but no chains, and the rings are so high out of the water 


eminent lawyer is said to have boasted that he had saved a 
man’s life otherwise than by the exercise of his profession ; 
and, on being pressed by incredulous friends for particulars, 
to have explained that he held out his walking-stick to a 
Hindoo who was drowning in the Gan But our 
rulers in this first commercial city of world will 
not even do as much for us as this. The feelings 
of a sinking man are not likely to be at any time 
of @ pleasant nature. But if anything could add to the 
general di bleness of his situation, it would be the 
mocking and delusive spectacle of the chainless rings to 
which we have already referred. Appliances for saving life 
are not exceptionally numerous in London or the neighbour- 


of London. On the other hand, methods of losing it 
are provided with a reckless facility which almost suggests 


overcrowded population. There used, we believe, to be an 
announcement at Virginia Water that the Humane Society's 
drags were kept at a specified address in town—tidings of 
comfort and joy in the hour of extremity to which the ia- 
accessible rings on the Embankment afford a substantial and 
practical parallel. It would be interesting to know why 
these rings were placed in their present position, if it was 
not intended to supplement them with chains ; and if it 
was so intended, why the intention has not been carried 
out. 

“The use of such chains,” says Mr. Epmunp James in. 
the Standard, “as a probable means of saving life in the 
“ case of those, whether swimmers or not, who intentionally 
“ or unintentionally get into the river must be apparent to 
“ the most casual observer.” A swimmer who intentionally 
gets into the river may be credited, as a rule, with the 
capacity to get out again, and few people would select that 
portion of “sweet Thames” as a suitable bathing-place.. 
But to be upset from a boat is a misfortune which may 
befall any man, and the number of crazy cockleshells. 
between Westminster and Blackfriars is always large. 
Rationally benevolent persons with sticks are unhappily 
helpless on the Embankment, so far as pulling anybody out 
of the water is concerned. Mr. James, on what authority 
we do not know, accuses the Metropolitan Board or its 
officers of a prejudice against the obvious and reasonable- 
suggestion which he makes. Experience has prepared most 
people to believe anything of that sublimated essence of 
vestrydom, condensed and concentrated from all the- 
parochial incompetence of the metropolis. The Corpora- 
tion would probably have done what was wanted long ago. 
without any fuss and in the most businesslike manner. 
There may be something admirable in the superb indifference 
which Londoners display when their own interests are con- 
cerned. Bulgaria excites most.of them a great deal more- 
than metropolitan sewage, or even metropolitan assess- 
ments. But this lordly indifference sometimes leads to de- 
plorable results. The government of London, so far as such 


Percy | a thing exists, has fallen into the hands of men who roll 


each other’s logs without the slightest regard for the public 
comfort or convenience. This is why small evils remain 
unremoved and simple remedies are so rarely applied. 
There is scarcely another town in England where the 
simple contrivances of which Mr. James deplores the want 
would not have been long ago provided. 


THE NOTICE TO THE S§S.D.F. 


TR JAMES FRASER’S final notice to the Social 

Democratic Federation calls for but brief, and on the 
whole pleasant, comment. It comes somewhat late, no- 
doubt. There is no reason for dryly informing them now 
“ that on Tuesday, 9th November next, no procession other 
“than that of the Lorp Mayor will be permitted to enter 
“ or pass through any street within the city of London” 
which was not of equal validity when the Chief Commis- 
sioner of the City of London Police gravely appealed to 
the common sense of the self-elected knot of agitators. 
who, by their own showing, aim at the destruction of all 
order. It was unquestionably an act of weakness on. 
Sir James Fraser’s part to argue with such persons.. 
Still, having made the mistake, the one course open to him 
was to undo it. He has done this at last, and he has: 
probably acted under good advice in wording the notice 
in the most general terms. The best of all courses would 
perhaps have been to publish a general notice, and post 
it up in the streets. By taking this course the autho- 
rities of the City would have been saved from the dis- 
credit which necessarily attaches to all direct dealings with 
the Social Democratic Federation. In these latter days,. 
however, it seems extremely difficult for the servants of 
the State to assume a proper tone in dealing with either: 
possible or actual disturbers of order ; and we must needs 
be satisfied when a proper step is taken, even if a little late- 
and with a certain air of hesitation. 
Now that the Social Democratic Federation has ceased to. 
enjoy its brief and fallacious period of bility, it. 
would be well if a higher authority than the Chief Com-. 
missioner of City Police were seriously to consider the real. 
position of this body. In the course of an answer to the. 
notice, which it is to be hoped will remain without reply, 
the S. D. F. asks by what right the Chief Commissioner 


the influence of a cynical Malthusian, anxious to relieve an 


prohibits “‘a legal and constitutional demonstration of 
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“ working-men on November gth. They desire through me 
“ [H. W. Les, to wit] to point out to you that they have as 
“much right to form a procession through the streets of 
“ London as any other body of their fellow-countrymen, and 
“ they most strongly protest against what they are advised 
* is,on the face of it, an illegal and arbitrary attempt to 
“juterfere with their privileges as English citizens.” This 
cant is highly characteristic of the Social Democrat. He is 
equally determined to use violence if he can, and avail him- 
self whenever it is possible of the law which he wishes to 
abolish. In the present case, of course, the answer is simply 
that the City authorities have an undoubted right to keep 
order in the City, and consequently to put a stop to what 
would manifestly lead to disorder. But, beyond the imme- 
diate question between them and the Corporation of London, 
there is another anda more important one. It is really 
time to inquire whether the Social Democrats are to be 
allowed for ever to make use of their supposed quality 
of workmen and “ English citizens” (whatever that may 
mean) to force on London the risk of riot, or even only to puff 
themselves, to the annoyance of quiet people. On their own 
showing, these so-called workmen, who never did a day’s 
hard work among them, are trying to bring about a period 
of pillage and disorder. These English citizens have ex- 
hausted all peaceful and legitimate means towards attaining 
their ends. It follows that what they propose to do now is 
neither peaceful nor legitimate. No doubt it is occasionally 
unwise to dignify the imitators of the three tailors of Tooley 
Street by prosecuting them for mere vague talk. In this 
case, however, the third of a man which rules the Social 
Democratic Federation has it in its power to cause continual 
and serious annoyance. By simply announcing that it is 
going here or going there, accompanied by its little army of 
loafers and roughs, it can upset the whole police machinery 
fora day. And all this is done with the avowed object of 
some day causing something more than a riot, and under 
the direction of men who have indeed been acquitted of 
instigating a particular riot, but who have frequently used 
language undoubtedly tending to promote disorder. The 
State must have fallen into a condition of extreme weakness 
if it cannot summarily suppress an organization of this sort. 
- There is no doubt that the meeting in Trafalgar Square was 
te nen by the use of much the same sort of language as is 
ing used again, and was followed by the riots in the West 
End. It may be presumed that another public demonstra- 
tion on the part of Hynpman, Cuampion, and the rest 
would produce identical consequences, unless a little army 
of police is kept ready to act against the mob. There is 
something very ignominious in the tacit confession that 
London must live under the threat of disturbance, whenever 
it pleases a handful of agitators to courta little cheap martyr- 
dom. After all, workmen who do work, and English citizens 
with windows to be broken, are entitled to be protected 
from the loss and trouble entailed by having to stand by 
and wait while Hynpmayn is summoning up his courage, 
and Cuampion is looking about for his opening. In the 
present case the alleged threat of the agitators to carry 
out their demonstration may prove to be mere wind ; but it 
is enough for the p of the argument that the bare 
announcement of this intention on their part will impose on 
_the City authorities the necessity of making preparations as 
if for a small war. We cannot imagine anything much 
more contemptible than this spectacle of the greatest and 
richest City in the world sitting helpless under the worry 
and insult inflicted by a roomful of agitators. 


THE QUESTION OF “PROPER CONTROL.” 


JUDGMENT of the Queen’s Bench Division on an 
application just made to them for a rule for a man- 
damus calling upon one of the metropolitan magistrates to 
state a case has, we are glad to say, disposed of the only 
-question which has divided the London magistracy in the 
matter of dog-law. The judges—Lord Coxertpcr, Mr. 
Justice Manisty, and Mr. Justice SrepHen—have held 
unanimously that a dog neither muzzled nor led is, primé 
facie, not under proper control ; and that, in the absence of 
evidence sufficient to rebut that presumption, it would be 
‘the duty of a magistrate to convict the dog’s owner, or the 
son in charge of him, of a breach of the tion. 
.The case was thoroughly argued out on behalf of the 
applicant by his counsel, who, however, was candid enough 
to concede a proposition which was obviously fatal to 


his client’s chance. He would admit that, if a dog was 
not muzzled or led, the onus of proving it was under 
proper control lay on the defendant. This, Sir Hecror 
Hay, for whom he appeared, had not, so far as we can 
gather, made any attempt to do, being merely anxious 
apparently that the question of law should be decided, 
even though at hisown expense. What would have been 
the effect if he had assumed the burden of proof imposed 
upon him, and what kind and amount of evidence would 
have been required in order to satisfy a Court that an 
animal appearing primé facie to be uncontrolled was, in 
fact, under proper control, are questions on which it would 
have been very interesting to hear the opinion of the 
Queen’s Bench Division ; but, through Sir Hector Hay’s 
too close concentration of his mind upon the law, as distin- 
guished from the facts, of his case, the opportunity, we 
fear, has been irretrievably lost. 

The law, however, as now declared, appears eminent] 
reasonable. It was not desirable to lay down any hard-and- 
fast rule to the effect that an unled and an unmuzzled 
dog is to be deemed uncontrolled, despite any amount 
of evidence to the contrary ; and, indeed, to lay down a rule 
of this kind judicially would be going further than is usual 
with English judges. One of them once solemnly observed 
that he would not “lay it down as matter of law that two 
“ bookmakers sharing the same room at an hotel on the 
“ night before a race would play at cards for money”; but 
he indicated it as his opinion that there was a very strong 
primd facie presumption to that effect. ‘The public may be 
well content to leave the question of a dog’s control on the 
same footing. Strong as may be in certain cases the primd 
Jacie presumption that an unled and unmuzzled dog is not 
under control, it is easy to conceive cases in which the 
presumption could, without the least difficulty, be rebutted. 
Mr. Justice SrerHen himself instanced one such case in 
observing that Sir Hector Hay “might have been pre- 
" to prove that his dog would not touch a cat if 
“he held up his finger,” and that “there was nothing 
“to show that the magistrate would not have heard 
“that evidence and acted upon it.” But what did the 
same learned judge mean by adding, in his judgment, that 
dogs were “not only insensible to moral influence, but, 
“ unless they were muzzled or led with a string tied round 
“their necks, were liable to bite any object to which 
“they might take a fancy, whether it were a sheep or the 
“ trousers of a human being”? But what, we would ask, 
is the restraint of the lifted finger but a case of “ moral in- 
“ fluence”? It isa reminder to the dog of the wishes of 
his master—wishes to which the animal, if well brought 
up, immediately proceeds, without being subjected to any 
physically coercive action, to conform his conduct. If this 
is not “ sensibility to moral influence,” we know not where 
to look for such “ sensibility” among sentient beings. Even 
if fear of punishment were the sole agent in determining 
the dog’s conduct, the influence would surely still be moral ; 
but, as a matter of fact, it isa libel upon an animal who 
takes such distinct and obvious pleasure in receiving 
approval for good behaviour to say that fear is the only, or 
even the principal, motive by which he is actuated. 


IRELAND, 


HE “little war” at Woodford with which the dis- 
comfited agitators hoped to console themselves for the 
total failure of their prediction of roam hostilities on the 
d scale does not seem very much disposed torage. Mr. 
Ditton, who, for some reason or other, is left without any 
assistance from his party, is plying the bellows with the 
most praiseworthy vigour; but the embers somehow refuse 
to start into flame. The most painful suspicion must be 
beginning to grow upon him that Woodford nk had enough 
of it; and certainly no one who has studied the very striking 
Report which the Property Defence Association have just 
published of their operations in this district could be sur- 
prised if such were the case. There is no exaggeration in 
the claim put forward by Captain Hamirton, an honorary 
director of this energetic body, that but for the assistance 
rendered by them the whole neighbourhood would have been 
delivered up to terrorism, and no rent would have been paid. 
As it is, he says, and we can well believe him, the tenants 
have found that there is an organization willing and able to 
cope with illegal combinations ; “the better di among 


“ them already express their regret at the course they are led to 
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« adopt, and the victory gained there is showing its bene- 
“ ficial effects in other parts of the country.” The Report, 
however, from which this is an extract is not altogether 
pleasant reading. It is satisfactory, indeed, as showing how 
much even private enterprise can do in enforcing obedience 
to the law; butit is with feelings of the opposite order that 
we perceive from it how much has been left to private enter- 

ise which should have been taken into the hands of 
executive authority, and how much would have been gained 
to the cause of order if the necessity for the transfer of 
functions had received earlier recognition. Again and 

in Captain Hamivron has to repeat that a force of police 
despatched for the protection of the sheriff’s officers at an 
eviction has remained inactive until the conflict between 
the opponents of the law and its amateur supporters 
had attained the proportions of a pitched battle or 
a miniature siege, when they have at last interposed, and 
with an immediate and decisive effect. Thus, on the 19th of 
August, an eviction took place in presence of a force of five 
hundred police, who “ gave no help whatever” during the 
four hours which were occupied in obtaining possession of 
the farm; the people in the meantime being directed b 
their leaders “ to spare the police, who did such good wor. 
“ for them in Belfast, but to give it to the Orangemen.” 
At an eviction which took place the following day the 
resistance was even better organized, and it was not till 
the afternoon that “they at last consented to act”; where- 
upon the priest, who had acted throughout the day for 
the defenders of the assaulted position, “compromised the 
“matter with the resident magistrate in charge vhat, if 
“ peaceable possession was given to the police, those who 
“had defended the house should neither be arrested nor 
“ prosecuted.” And so, seemingly, the little garrison 
marched out with all the honours of war. At the famous 
siege of Saunpers’s fort which took place a week after- 
wards, the police did not act until the Association men 
informed the resident magistrate that, unless they did act, 
“we would storm the place ourselves.” On this the police 
were directed to advance, “the ladders were run up, and 
“ in five minutes’ time twenty-one men in the house were 
“ arrested, the green flag with ‘ No Surrender’ pulled down, 
“and Saunpers’s fort taken.” All this, we say, is not 
agreeable reading. It is impossible to resist the conclusion 
that the presence of an inactive body of Constabulary tended 
in each of these cases to increase the obstinacy of the 
defence, the besieged being evidently under the impression 
that the Executive was not in earnest, and being prepared 
from the outset to surrender as soon as ever that fact was 
established. 


It will not do for the police authorities to play at enforcing 
the law in this way. Police should not be employed at all at 
evictions, at any rate in force, unless serious resistance to the 
execution of civil process is apprehended ; and then, at the first 
sign of such resistance, they should act, and act vigorously. 
The one necessity of the time is to convince the Irish tenantry 
that the Executive who now hold the reins of executive 
power are at least in earnest; and we are glad to see that 
even the projectors of remedial policies for Ireland like Mr. 
G. C. Broprick are beginning to perceive how large a portion 
of the remedial work to be done there consists, not in altera- 
tions of the structure of Irish government, but in resettling 
the original edifice on its shaken foundations. A full half of 
the long letter addressed by the Warden of Merton to the 
Times the other day is taken up with the consideration of 
this fact and the Tiacenidin of its consequences. It is not 
till Mr. Broprick has gone the length of the pretty strong, 
though no doubt thoroughly logical and sensible, proposal, 
that wherever it is necessary for the Lord-Lieutenant to 
proclaim a county or smaller district in Ireland as one in 
which law and order is being overcome by lawlessness and 
violence, the Parliamentary representation of such county 
or district should be at once and for the same period 
suspended—it is not, we say, until Mr. Broprick has 
proposed and discussed such thoroughgoing plans of re- 
storing executive control as this, that he even proceeds to 
consider any scheme of local government extension. And 
of this subject he speaks, for a professed projector of 
remedial measures, in no very hopeful strain. “It is vain,” 
he says, “to contend against a further extension of self- 
“government in Trish counties, not that Irishmen are really 
“fit for the liberties which they really enjoy, but that, in 
“ order to make them fit, they must be releasct from leading- 
“ strings, while they are restrained from acts of injustice by 
“an effective power of veto.” For ourselves, we have always 


doubted the wisdom of that favourite Liberal principle of 
giving people things which they are not fit to possess in 
order that they may fit themselves by ing for pos- 
session. It is at any rate a principle of very limited 
application, which requires to be very cautiously applied ; 
and in the case of Ireland we should look with par- 
ticular minuteness at the “ effective power of veto” by 
which the exercise of the more extensive powers of 
self-government is restrained. As to the other and auto- 
matic safeguard upon which Mr. Broprick relies, it strikes 
us asone of an extremely uncertain character. There is, 
he observes, a chemical process which relieves water of 
certain mineral elements by overcharging it with similar 
elements until it precipitates the whole of them”; and then 
he argues that Irish local government may, by an additional 
infusion of rowdyism and corruption, be made to purge 
itself of both. But there is also, we will ourselves observe, 
a convivial, or rather a post-convivial, process known as 
“taking a hair of the dog that bit you”; and that is not 
usually, at least not seriously, regarded as a salutary one. 
If we are to legislate on the strength of metaphors, one 
metaphor is as good as another. 

In coupling his tentative proposals of local government 
extension with a scheme of land purchase Mr. Broprick is 
only recognizing a necessity which both political parties 
have acknowledged. It is a curious fact, and one u 
which Mr. Guiapstoye and his admirers must ect 
with much complacency, that the only one point of Irish 
policy on which his friends and enemies are agreed is that 
the state of things created by his agrarian legislation is 
intolerable. The party who regard Mr. GuapsTone as “a 
“master of constructive statesmanship” (perhaps the 
adjective is to be understood as Horne Tooke would 
have interpreted it in the phrase “constructive treason”) 
unanimously agree with those who hold the clean contrary 
view in thinking that his last great triumph of construction 
must be pulled down and its materials carted away with all 
possible speed. At least, when we say that they unani- 
mously adopt this view, we mean that all of them do except 
“Y,” that delightful critic of Mr. Broprick who writes to 
the Times to announce his touching faith in “our sound 
“Jand legislation” of 1881, and to ask for it “the fair 
“ field which almost from the very first has been denied to 
“it.” It is hardly worth while to notice that he gives a 
wholly inadequate description of “ our sound land legislation ” 
in that he describes it as though it merely protected the 


necessity of justifying it in its cardimal character as a 


of their case, because there can be no doubt that it is on 
this characteristic of the measure that agrarian agitators are 
everywhere seizing. We shall see that soon enough when 
the Welsh Land Bill, the basis of which was discussed the 
other day at a Conference at Denbigh, takes shape as an 
actual proposal of legislation. There is, indeed, no reason 
why tenants anywhere should agitate to obtain mere security 
for their improvements. If they have not got it already, 
they can have it almost, so to speak, for the asking. What 
they have been encouraged to strive for is a slice out of 
their landlord’s property in the form of a compulsory re- 
duction of rent, whether with or without the power of 
capitalizing this annual mulct by the exercise of a privilege 
of tenant-right. This, however, they are in most instances 


the transaction complete by equalizing economical mischief 
with legislative injustice, it ought to be given them. We 
should then perkere see, not in Ireland only, but all over. 
the United Kingdom, men hurrying into the market to 
rack-rent themselves by paying a heavy tenant-right for 
under-rented farms, and perhaps we should then find 
another “ Y” to describe the operation as that of “ putting 
* the land into the hands of those who will do it justice.” 


‘ 


‘ 
THE VANITY OF EXHIBITIONS, 


the Edinburgh International Exhibi- 
tion, which closes to-day, has been a very great success. 
Lord Rosesery’s capital is but a provincial eity after all; 
but it is calculated that the monetary results of this, her first 
attempt at universality, will be a surplus of some 20,000l. 


Artistically, too, there is scarce less ground for satisfaction. ’ 


improvements of Irish tenants, and quietly ignores the 


rent-fixing statute. And it is the more necessary that. 
eccentric enthusiasts like “ Y” should not neglect this part’ 


more likely to demand than not, and perhaps, to render — 
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It is true that, save for some few capital examples of | are extreme cases, no doubt; and the truth of them is, 
‘Crome, Wiison, Rarsurn, and ConstaBtez, the English Loan | per 


Collection was paltry enough, and that the sale collections, 
both native and foreign, were more paltry still. But the 
section entrusted to Mr. R. T. Hamiiron Bruce, and filled 
by him with examples of modern painting at its best and 
strongest—the work of such masters as Corot and Draz, 
Rovsseav and Miter and Monricetu, and the brothers 
Maris—went far, not merely to redeem the Exhibition from 
the charge of nothingness, but to make it illustrious among 
its kind. Nothing of the sort has been done elsewhere, and 
it is greatly to be hoped that the experiment may be 
repeated in London, on a larger scale and in a better 
-environment. 

This said, it has to be admitted that the Edinburgh 
International is neither better nor worse than other 
“ organized hypocrisies” of the same class. The time has 
ong gone by when an exhibition-medal was worth having. 
Tt has been proved abundantly of late, at this place and 
the other, that such awards mean nothing, and are worth 
no more than the market price of the metal of which they 
are composed. Those distributed in Edinburgh are still 
more valueless—are fictions, indeed, of the feeblest type. 
There are, it appears, some 2,200 exhibitors in the 
general show, ot to these there have been awarded up- 
wards of 1,060 medals, honourable mentions, and diplomas 


-of honour; 166 more have been divided between the 


contributors to the Fine Art section; it is understood that 
there are others to come, and that the total number of 
gratifications bestowed will amount to not less than 1,230. 
If, as is not impossible, the Executive persist in what is 
known to have been their original intention, and vote 
themselves a gold medal apiece all round, the farce will 
assume proportions even more gigantic. As it stands, it is 
sufficiently colossal, especially as none of the medals are 
other than phantom, and between gold and silver and 
bronze there is only a difference of paper and ink. With 
these mournful simulacra, these miserable shadows of the 
oye metals, it is a fact that dear old Scotland teems. 

e Edinburgh jury has been so prodigal of recognition 
that it is almost a distinction to be undistinguished. Here 
a@ll men are equal, or thereabouts. Renown has descended 
in a shower of printed gold and silver upon all the arts and 
manufactures alike : upon the artist in cod-liver oil with the 
artist in machine-sewn boots and shoes; upon “ Craiglea 
“slate” and “superiority in slippers,” ‘mixed oils” and 
““ masterly execution of complicated scientific apparatus,” 
Mr. Joun Smart and Mr. Hamo Tuorneycrort, files and 
cocoa, filters and underclothing, lavatories and Scotch 
whisky ; here for “style and finish in kid gloves,” there 
for “ superiority of finish in ladies’ corsets” ; upon M. Rason 
for his “Cendrillon ” and his “‘Gardeuse d’Oies ” and upon 
somebody else for a “ commendable painting of White Horse 
“ Close, Canongate.” Half the exhibitors are as famous as 


‘is ible under the circumstances ; and the other half have | po 


only to announce that they were undistinguished at the 
exhibition to be more famous still. 


Advertisement is the one reason of being of such places ; 


-and, for purposes of advertisement, we take it, the one fact 


were every whit as good as the other. Nobody believes in the 
virtue of these awards; there have been who have declined 
‘to accept them. At the best they signify little or no more 
than the “ self-presented testimonials” of Captain Wracce ; 
and when, as at Edinburgh, each one “takes the shape 
“ of a diploma representing the respective honour named— 
“the gold medal diploma having the representation of a 


~“ gold medal upon it, and the silver medal diploma the re- 


“ presentation of a silver medal,” their case is poor indeed, 
It is understood that Prince Bismarck, with the vigorous 
‘common sense which is one of his best characteristics, not 
-only refuses to participate in the Paris International of 
1889, but strongly objects to Internationals in general, and 
will have as little as he may to do with them. His lead 
might be followed with considerable advantage. The ex- 
hibition business is as notorious as the confidence trick 
itself; and if the game is to be played at all, it must be 
played under changed conditions and with new rules. It is 
rumoured, for instance, that men have received their medals 
before the arrival of their exhibits at the place of humbug 
to which they were addressed. It has been said, too, that 
at a certain exhibition—a local one this—the undistin- 
guished half of the exhibitors were so wroth in their 
failure, and made such a row, that a second jury was em- 
panelled instantly ; with the result that every got his 


haps, not absolutely demonstrable. But it is enough 
that such stories should exist. Taken in conjunction with 


_the Edinburgh awards—the 1,230 sham medals and so 
forth, the symbols of an imaginary competition—they go 


far to prove that the farce is as good as played out, and 
that the sooner we cease from ing éxhibitions as a 
civilizing influence, the better it will be for civilization. 


MUZZLED. 


oe principle to bow to the decisions of law, 
whatever they may be. We, therefore, bow to the 
decision of the law in the case of WiLLIams v. BeREsFrorp- 
Hore. We shall not—as we might do from the tenor of 
Lord Cotermce’s summing up—attempt to disturb the 
verdict of the jury. At the same time we are bound to sa 
that we are in total ignorance of the exact fault for whi 
we are punished. I1t cannot be for imputing to Mr. 
Wuuiams the action of consulting private soldiers; for 
that he has admitted. It cannot be for imputing mutinous 
conduct to Mr. Witt1ams ; for we did not do this. It must, 
therefore, be for suggesting that it is contrary to the dis- 
cipline of the army that a civilian should on active service 
consult private soldiers as to the courage and conduct of 
their chiefs. We shall duly mark this admonition ; we shall 
consider that comment on conduct which seems to us likely 
to damage the discipline of the army is forbidden; and if 
this prohibition will not conduce to the public advantage, we 
at least are guiltless. 


LORD MONKSWELL. 


ORD MONKSWELL died at Cannes on Wednesday, the 27th 
inst. The tendency of English public school and University 
education is so much to uniformity of manners and aims, if not of 
character, that the life of any man who steps out of the ranks and 
takes a path of his own is deserving of notice by his contem- 
poraries. Lord Monkswell united two acquirements which may 
almost be said to be one another’s opposites—the Law and Art. 
As a lawyer he got to the head of his profession by becoming 
Attorney-General, as an artist his paintings are well known on the 
walls of the Royal Academy and the Grosvenor Gallery. We know 
that the “ Ladye Law loveth to be alone,” and it is a deep-rooted 
superstition among lawyers that to succeed a man must give his 
exclusive attention to law. An example which proves the con- 
trary is edifying and useful ; and although, as far as our knowledge 
goes, it is unusual to find a judge with an accurate knowledge of 
any subject but law, Mr. Justice Grove, an eminent chemist, who 
has worthily succeeded to the Bench, and Lord Monkswell, who 
became Attorney-General and a member of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, and was also a successful painter, may be 
inted to as exceptions which, we hope, do not prove the rule, 
Robert Collier, the son of John Oollier, a merchant at 
Plymouth (who in early life was a member of the Society of 
Friends), and M.P. for that borough from 1832 to 1842, had never 
the advantage (as it is generally considered) of being at a public 
school. To this fact some may trace a certain want of bonhomie 
which pursued him through lite; but, on the other hand, it pro- 
bably preserved to him the originality of character which he 
possessed, and also his well-founded belief in himself. 

He went to Cambridge, and there indulged his passion for art 
by drawing full-length portraits of all his triends. These pencil 
drawings, which show much promise, may now be seen in a book 
which has been preserved. He also drew some political cari- 
catures in the “H, B.” fashion, which are now existent, but for- 
gotten. Owing to bad health he had to leave Cambridge and 
to give up reading for honours. He returned some time after, but 
only to take his degree. Very early in life he desired to into 
Parliament, and to that end went down to Launceston and made 
speeches ; but adverse circumstances were found too strong for him, 
and he did not go to the poll. While still a very young man he 
attached himself to the Anti-Corn-Law and with cha- 
racteristic courage delivered a speech or lecture on the Corn-laws 
to an immense audience in Covent Garden Theatre. He joined 
the Western circuit, and for a circuit or two was chiefly employed 
in drawing likenesses of judges, barristers, and witnesses. There 
are some excellent portraits, and also some excellent caricatures, 
of the celebrities of the day, or of those who afterwards became 
celebrities, to be seen now. It will hurt no one’s feelings 
at the present day, we hope, to mention “ Platt Tonans,” “ Platt 
Ridens,” and “ Platt Lachrymans” as very examples 
of combined portraiture and caricature. At length his opportunity 
came to the artist in a barrister’s bn, Ale drawing was 
his passion, he had carefully | a i for the profession in 
which he had determined to deserve success, if he did not achieve 


These | it. He was called upon to defend certain pirates—Brazilians, if 
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we remember rightly—at the Exeter Assizes. He made a bril- 
liant defence of them at the trial, and raised a point of law which 
he afterwards argued with success before whole body of 
judges against the foremost counsel. On the next occasion of 
visiting Exeter the youthful junior found nineteen briefs on his 
table. From that time forward he never drew again in court. He 
advanced steadily to the head of the circuit; got into Parliament 
for his native borough, which his father had represented before 
him; and in 1863 was _ = Solicitor-General, Sir Richard 
Bethel, afterwards Lord Westbury, being Attorney. On the 
formation of Mr, Gladstone’s Government in 1868 he was offered 
and accepted the Attorney-Generalship, an office which he held 
till 1871, when, ——, @ quiet career in which he would be 
able to indulge his taste for art to the prospect of a Chief Justice- 
ship, with all its worry and hard work, he accepted, in well-known 
circumstances, the position of a member of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council. 
There is one prior incident in his life, however, which cannot be 
ran over. 1862 the Alabama was being built in a ship- 
ilder’s yard on the Mersey. Mr, Adams, the American 
Minister, called the attention of Lord Russell, then Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, to the vessel, alleging that she was in- 
tended for the service of the Confederate States, Lord Russell 
said he wanted evidence of the fact. Mr. Adams consulted Mr. 
Collier, and forwarded to the Foreign Office such evidence as he 
advised, together with an opinion that the vessel should be de- 
tained. Lord Russell was not satisfied, but after some delay de- 
termined to seck the advice of the Law Officers of the Crown. 
‘Owing, it is said, to the illness of the Queen’s Advocate some delay 
occurred ; the opinion of the Law Officers when delivered agreed 
‘with that of Mr. Collier, but it came too late, as the Alabama had 
sailed. If Mr. Collier's opinion, which nobody now doubts was 
the correct one, and which was afterwards acted upon in the de- 
tention of two steam rams in the Mersey, had been acted upon 
when it was given, this country would have been saved the com- 
pensation it afterwards made for the depredations of the Alabama. 

Although the law was his profession—and he followed it with 
all the zest he | rag inary he delighted in politics and in 
the conflicts of the House of Commons—and he was one of the 
hardest-worked men in England—drawing and painting were 
‘what he really loved. When he was Solicitor-General he sat 
down and made an autumnal sketch of St. James’s Park ; when he 
was Attorney-General he painted a picture at Bettws-y-coed in 
‘the depth of winter. Wherever he went for a holiday he painted. 
He delighted in Switzerland, and especially in that beautiful place, 
Rosenlaui. Many will remember his pictures of peaks and glaciers 
-on the walls of the Royal Academy, and his friends know that 
the walls of his house are covered, and even the panels of his doors 
filled, with paintings of Swiss scenery. 

Throughout his life Lord Monkswell attributed his success in a 
great measure to the sympathy, the assistance, the counsel, and 
the stimulus he received from his wife, one of the best, the most 
‘cultivated, and the most charming of women. 

In the beginning of the present year he was recommended by 
his medical advisers to go to the South of France. The tragic 
death of Lady Monkswell, who was taken ill before they could 
cross the Channel, gave him a shock from which he never re- 
covered. He qr to be better, and had reached Cannes with 
the intention of wintering there, when the news of his death came 
as a shock to his friends. 

Like most clever and ambitious men, Lord Monkswell, when a 
{ous man, tried many things. He tried poetry—while at Cam- 

idge he — a satirical poem, called Granta, of which in 
later years he needlessly professed himself somewhat ashamed— 
and he also made some clever parodies, a form of literature more 
in vogue in those days than now. His contributions to the press 
were rare, but what he wrote was vigorous and scholarly, The 
law books which he published are now forgotten, but they were 
successful in their day, and have formed the foundation of the 
larger treatises by which they have been superseded. 

One characteristic of Lord Monkswell, and one which perhaps 
contributed in no small measure to his success at the Bar, was a 
wonderfully retentive memory. He could at any time recite 
hundreds of lines of Virgil and other Latin and Greek authors 
which he had not seen since he was at Cambridge. There have 
aon ppnatte lawyers than Lord Monkswell. The Bar has pro- 
duced men more eloquent. But we cannot call to mind any one 
who ‘has reached the head of the barrister’s profession and has at 
the same time been a draughtsman and painter whose skill many 
& professional painter of eminence might envy. 


THE ETHICS OF REVIEWING. 


HE extreme acrimony and the voluminous bulk of the con- 
troversy {with its incidents and appendages) between Mr. 
Edmund Gosse and a Quarterly Reviewer who, perhaps for the 
time in the history of the Quarterly Review, made haste 

to avow his personality, may both seem a little surprising to some 
Outside observers. The time of year, the proverbial bitterness of 
quarrels which are also personal ones, and the very obvious 
scarcely dissembled determination of certain persons to make 

& “ dead set” at one of the parties concerned, explain the thing 


most cases it is probably unwise to mingle in any quarrel of the 
kind without direct interest in it. But, as alle dieeed happens 
when such a quarrel is freely taken up, some of the real issues 
appear to be iu great danger of being overlooked and confused. 
And it so happens that among these are issues which are of very 
much greater importance, and in particular of much more per- 
manent importance, than the literary peccadillos of this writer 
or that. Now we happen to have a peculiar jealousy for the 
honour of the art and mystery of reviewing. ere is nothi 
about which so much nonsense is commonly thought and talked, 
and there is nothing (at least in the world of literature and 
journalism) about which it is so important that nonsense should 
not be thought or talked. If reviewers were what they ought 
to be—and what the more noble among them endeavour to be— 
for a single day, the old consequence might almost be affirmed 
with all its extravagance in regard to the world of literature. 
That they are not what they ought to be is unfortunately true. 
enough. But, as this particular incident seems to show, not only 
that they are not what they ought to be, but that they are in 
some danger of falling back into a particular form of corruption 
which it was hoped they had outgrown, it is incumbent on those 
who have the matter at heart to speak out. 

We do not propose to deal at great length with the details of 
the dispute between Mr. Gosse and Mr. Churton Collins. A good 
many epigrams, old and new, have been or might be applied to 
the case. Mr. Gosse himself seems to have acknowledged that 
his accuracy in many points has been justly impugned; and, 
whether Mr. Collins nowledges it or not, there is, we be- 
lieve, no difference of opinion among reasonable and fair-minded 
people as to the exaggeration, the animus, and the acrimony of 
the Quarterly article. It is also quite certain that several of the 
charges brought against Mr. Gosse are absolutely mistaken. He 
did not say that the Arcadia is a poem; he did not say that the 

is a ; he did not say that no poet, or no popular 
poet, except Ailton and Roscommon, wrote in blank verse be- 
tween 1660 and 1760. If (which he would perhaps have been 
wiser in doing) he had followed his antagonist right through the 
charges, he might probably, or rather certainly, have enlarged this 
list of positive misrepresentations. But these are the most im- 
portant. On the other hand, he admits various slips and loose- 
nesses of expression, allusion, and sometimes positive statement ; 
and he is so far to be blamed. Nor do we object entirely to the 
retort (made to a portion of his own answer) that the question is 
not whether Mr. Collins once was a friend of Mr. Gosse, but 
whether Mr. Collins's are true, The former fact, if it be 
a fact, might make men less anxious for Mr. Collins's personal’ 
acquaintance. But justice does not refuse to bang a man because 
the evidence which hangs him is given even by his dearest friend ; 
and, if there were nothing else in the case, it would be a 
valid argument that Mr. Collins’s overpowering sense of his duty 
to English literature made friendship a thing of nought to him, 
and that he set about the painful task of flaying Mr. Gosse with 
as much sense of its pain as the immortal Mr. Vowler, and with as 
handsome (though as yet unpublished) an apology on his lips as 
that which the equally immortal Aristotle made to those “ dear 
men ” whom he thought so wrong. 
But, as we have said, we have neither space nor desire to enter 
into such details as these. We cannot pause to inquire whether, 
as some unkind persons have said, the first part of the article in 
the Quarterly is a scream of rage because Mr. Gosse is a Lecturer 
at Cambridge, and the second part a scream of rage because Mr. 
Collins is not a Professor at Oxford ; whether a more curious thing 
than the intervention of Mr. Archibald Forbes, of all pee in the 
world, ina quarrel about English literature has recently happened ; 
whether Mr. Collins did or did not play the part of traitor in that 
arbour in Berkshire; whether Mr. Gosse ought instantly to be led 
to the stake for the crime of writing “ julep” instead of “ jalap,” 
and, in short, whether many other features of the case are or are 
not worthy of notice. We cannot even dwell on the curious 
revival of the eternal cry about “ Mutual Admiration Societies,” 
which was probably constant on the lips of those who met 
with no admiration, mutual or otherwise, long before the days of 
Bavius and Mevius, and which Hazlitt once echoed in the rude 
words, “Thus they prop up one another's ricketty heads at 
Murray's Shop, and a spurious reputation, like false argument, 
runs inacircle.” There is one aspect of the matter, however, 
which we have a great desire to expose clearly, and for which we 
must certainly make space. For, unless we are very much mis- 
taken, the article in the ew is a revival of practices 
which it was hoped were forgotten, and which cannot be revived 
without the grossest scandal to English letters. 
To any one who will give himself the trouble to read the Quar- 
terly article in question carefully—nay, to any one who, shirking” 
that trouble, will observe its effect on such guileless minds as that 
of Mr. Forbes—it will be evident that the Reviewer's object, or at . 
any rate the object which the Reviewer has partially attained, 
was asmeteing Sve different from and more than the exposure of 
a certain number of positive inaccuracies in the book under his. 
consideration. It was, and is, to represent the author of that book 
as an ignorant and incompetent impostor who does not know the 
period and the subject about which he writes. Now it is 
of proof that the Reviewer ought to have, and indeed must have, 
known that this was not the case. As it happens, this proof does 
not at all depend nase Mr. Collins’s former iriendship with Mr. 
Gosse, or even upon Mr. Collins’s identity with the Reviewer. Had 
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as strong. It runs as follows. No man had a me write, 
and, as a matter of fact, as we, who may speak with some com- 
petency, acknowledge, no man could have written, the eroxtort | 
article without himself ing an intimate acquaintance wi 
the period in question. That is the first point. The second 
is that no man setting to work to review such @ book by 
any man—much more such a book by a man in the author's 
official position—had a right to let his statements Fe to press 
without examining the author's other work to see if by chance 
he might not be misjud We know at least one reviewer 
who does not consider himself a n of sublime virtue, but 
who never reviews, even in the shortest space, any writer who 
has written before without furnishing himself as far as possible 
with this information. In the case of an elaborate Quarterly 
article, and of an attack made in such an article on the professional 
position of an officer of a great corporation, the duty was especially 
incumbent. We may be told that we are kicking at an m2 
door, and that Mr. Collins of course knew Mr. Gosse’s work ; but 
we shall avail ourselves of no personal or chance corroborations of 
this kind. It is sufficient for us that no man who wrote the article 
in question can be acquitted of literary misconduct if he wrote it 
without examining its subject’s work on the subject generally, as 
well as this particular example. 

And now we can take another step. No man (be he who he 
may) having a knowledge of the period, and having also a know- 
ledge of Mr. Gosse’s work generally, can pretend to believe that 
Mr. Gosse is ignorant of seventeenth-century literature. The 

meral public, which very likely thinks that Oceana was written 

Mr. Froude, and knows nothing of Sir yi Sidney except 
the water story at Zutphen, may think so, on the authority of 
the Quarterly; the wuthar of the Quarterly article, be he who 
he may, must have known better or have been himself an in- 
competent impostor, disqualified for writing the article in question. 
Yet knowing better—as we have shown that he must, though, 
so odd are the tricks of temper, it is very likely that he was 
unconscious of the obligations imposed upon him by his know- 
ledge—he has evidently persuaded Mr. Archibald Forbes and 
haps a good many other people into the belief that he believes 
is subject to be the ignoramus he describes. He has thus 
repeated that sin of which even Macaulay, certainly not the 
most scrupulous of reviewers, was only guilty once—in his 
famous review of Croker’s Boswell—and which brought down on 
Macaulay’s head the most damaging of all the famous punish- 
ments inistered by the “crutch of Christopher,” a punishment, 
by the way, which, substituting names and dates, is as applicable 
to this review of to-day as to that of fifty years ago. He has 
said himself, in a passage quoted often enough already in the 
controversy, that, “of all offences of which a writer can be guilty, 
the most detestable is that of simulating familiarity with wor 
which he only knows at second-hand.” We agree with him 
that it is a very detestable offence, and it so happens that it 
is one which of all others we are personally most careful to 
avoid as writers, and most zealous to denounce and ex as 
reviewers. But there is one literary offence more detestable still 
than this simulation of familiarity, and that is the dissimulation 
of familiarity with facts which a writer knows for the purpose of 
attacking the literary reputation of another man. It is certainly 
not a legal offence; it may be regarded by some ms asa 
trick coming within the limits of the literary game. But, for our 
part, we must always consider it one of the most heinous offences 
against the ethics of reviewing, and protest against its re-intro- 
duction as an allowable proceeding. And, whatever the purity 
of the motive with which it is committed—for instance, sup- 
posing that the Reviewer was solely actuated by a desire to 
expose what he considers insufficient University teaching—it can 
never be otherwise than “detestable.” To tell the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, when he speaks, is as much 
the reviewer's business as the witness's, though the former may be 
dispensed from the obligation of the latter to speak whether he 
will or no, And to furnish himself with the information neces- 
sary for telling the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, is equally the reviewer's duty. It is perfectly evident to 
every one my, rong with the special subject that the reviewer 
in this case has not chosen to do this, that he has chosen to do 
something very different ; and, whatever brilliant examples he 
thay bring forward to support him, it is impossible to hold him 


ARTHUR GUINNESS, SON, & CO, 


is long since ar Bag yt so eager a rush of sub- 
scribers as has been induced by the offer for sale of the business 

of Arthur Guinness, Son, & Co. It was only on Thursday of last 
week that the rumour got abroad that the concern was to be 
turned into a Joint-Stock Oompany, and the shares and de- 
bentures to be offered to the public, On Friday morning an 
announcement to that effect, and an invitation to subscribe, 
appeared in the daily papers, and before noon on that day all the 
pectuses printed had been eagerly snatched up by intend- 
{og palioustbars. In the neighbourhood of the Stock Exchange 
an active trade was done in stray prospectuses, any one fortunate 
h to possess them receiving prices ranging from a shilling 

to 4 crown, and even — Another batch of prospectuses 
‘was soon exhausted, and applications for both shares and debentures 


continued to pour in all through Friday and Saturday. So eager 
in short, tap the rush that about a quarter of an hour after the 
lists were opened on Monday morning they were closed again. 


Estimates vary widely as to the amount of the applications actually — 


sent in, the more usual estimates ranging from eighty up to a 
hundred mere ae but it is clear t, reg e lists been 
kept open until Ta evening, as appears from the pectus 
to been originally the applications might have 
been doubled or even trebled. If care had been taken to offer 
special facilities for subscriptions in Dublin itself, it is probable 
at the applications would have been still more numerous. As 
it was, they were so excessive that thousands of letters of regret 
were sent out on Wednesday evening. Meanwhile an active 
business was being done in both the shares and the debentures on 
the Stock Exchange. On Friday of last week the debentures were 
quoted at from 12 to 15 per cent. premium, and the premium has 
been steadily rising since; while the ordinary shares, opening at a 
remium of about 4, have gradually risen to a premium of 6}. 
he premium on the preference shares has all along been smaller. 
Every one has been taken by surprise by this eager rush of appli- 
cants; but it is not difficult to see the reasons for it. In the 
first place, the pros of a premium was irresistibly seducing 
to the speculator. By lodging a small deposit for a few days, 
he had a chance of securing a handsome profit. In the second 
place, for the genuine investor the high reputation of the vendor 
and of the great financial house that has brought out the issue 
are a guarantee that the statements made can be fully a 
And, in the third place, the figures themselves are well calcu- 
lated to attract the various classes of investors. For the 
cautious man, for example, it would be difficult to find a more 
attractive t debentures, The 
rest required them is only 75,0001. a year, out of a to 
net revenue, taking the wepage of the t five years, of 
452,000/, Thus, after the interest is paid, there remains a 
clear margin of 377,000/. per annum, which must disappear 
before the debenture interest is endangered. In these days, 
when a good debenture usually yields only from 3} to 4 per cent. 
such a debenture as this bearing 5 per cent, interest offe 
at par was undoubtedly very attractive. Then, again, for a class 
not quite so cautious, yet desirous of security, the preference 
shares offer advantages. They are entitled to a fixed dividend of 
6 per cent. per annum, absorbing thus for the preference dividend 
120,000/, a year, and still leaving over a quarter of a million of 
margin, which must disap before the fixed dividend is en- 
dangered. Lastly, come the ordinary shares, as to which the 
prospectus shows that the average annual income of the five 
years 1882-86 would suffice to pay a dividend of 10 per cent., 
and yet leave a small surplus; while, if the revenue of 1885 can 
be kept up, there would be a prospect of a 14 per cent. dividend. 
The attractions, then, are manifest; but there are some weak 
points to which eager subscribers have paid little attention. The 
first curious point is that there is no working capital reserved. Sir 
Edward Guinness sells the business for six millions sterling, and 
that is the amount of subscriptions asked for. For so vast a. 
business, it seems rather improvident not to provide for any 
working capital whatsoever. The intention must, of course, be 
to use up current revenue as working capital ; but, if this is 
done, it is clear that the dividend on the ordinary shares must 
be trenched upon. A second point that is worthy of notice 
is that the growth of the brewery business has extra- 
ordinarily rapid, and, being so, it is rash to assume that it will 
continue at the same rate. Somewhere or other there must be a 
limit to the expansion of such a business, and as the growth has 
been so wonderfully quick of late, it is hardly likely that it can 
be maintained at the same rate. It would seem much more pro- 
bable that there would be a falling off in the rate of growth than 
a maintenance. Even if this occurs, however, the prospects before 
the shareholders are exceedingly bright. A very considerable 
diminution in a dividend of 14 or even 10 per cent. would 
yet leave the shares exceedingly cheap at the price they were 
offered to the public. Whether they would be equally cheap at 
the premium at which they have been dealt in on the Stock 
Exchange is another and an entirely different question. But it 
by no means follows that the premium at any time was very real. 
As the rush of applicants was so great, it was to be assumed either 
that very large numbers would be entirely disappointed, or else 
that the allotment to each subscriber would be er ren, small, 
No one sending in an application could foresee whether he would 
receive a “letter of t” or an allotment, and even if he re- 
ceived the latter, whether it would not be for a mere fraction of 
the amount applied for. Therefore, it is not probable that a great 
many sold what they did not possess. There are some reckless 
speculators, no doubt, who were tempted by the high premium to 
sell; but the number, we should imagine, must be small. And, 
if then there were very few sellers, it was an exceedingly easy 
thing to run up the premium to any figure that a clique of or 
lators might choose, Furthermore, we need hardly remind our 
readers that the amount applied for is no real evidence as to the 
desire of the investing i ic for the stock. It was foreseen that 
there would be an r demand. Every one, therefore, who 


wished to get a considerable amount allotted to him, either in deben-, 
tures or in shares, applied for much more than he expected to get 
or was prepared to pay for. When the rush of applicants became 
greater, especially when the premium rose, the applications were. 
multiplied again and again. Probably most people. assumed that, 
the issue would be covered from ten to twenty times; and, there- 
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fore, most people really desiring an allotment multiplied the | more a) at his best when he would express a hushed awe 
“ amount they were prepared to pay for ten or twenty times. The | than when he deals in pathos, 
real demand, then, is not measured by the amount of the applica-| Liszt's Symphonic Poem, No. 3, Les Préludes (after Lamartine), 
’ tions, but by a tenth or a twentieth part thereof; although it is to | like Zhe Ideals, No. 12 (after Schiller), which was given later, 
be borne in mind, as observed above, that, if the list of subscrip- | is avowedly programme music. The comparatively tranquil 
tions had been kept open during Monday and Tuesday, the appli- | “ Allegretto Pastorale” is by far its most pleasing section. 
cations would have been largely increased, and, therefore, that the | Like much of his music, the earlier parts are somewhat exact- 
real demand must have been way great indeed, It is not to be | ing in their demands on the nervous sensibility. It soon becomes 
forgotten, however, that the high premium tempted multitudes of | impossible, for instance, to respond to the constantly clamour- 
mere speculators to apply who never had an intention to pay for | ing interval of a fourth in the first subject; it is so unblush- 
what might be allo to them; who, in fact, thought only of | ingly traded upon as a source of emotion. In the tempest 
the premium that was to be secured. Still, when we make full | of sound p it the whizzing of violins and the panting 
allowance for mere premium-hunting and for the multiplication of | and puffing of brass after them produce an effect at once 
applications so as to secure the amount really wished for, there | ponderous and overstrained. ‘The spirited finale, “ Allegro 
can be no doubt at all that the demand for both shares and deben- ziale,” on the con , is full of activity and force, and comes 
tures was exceedingly great. in admirably after the intervening pastoral episode. Is it any 
The real interest of the rush for these shares and debentures, | consolation in turning up the programme afterwards to find that 
however, lies in the evidence it affords that the whole spirit of the | the disagreeable “Allegro” meant an unpleasant dispelling of 
investing public is changed, The depression in trade has come to | illusions, while the ble one signified an active and willing 
an end. People once more are hopeful, and there is a willing- | response to the call of martial duty? Melodious and striking as 
ness to embark in new enterprises that are recommended on solid | are many of the themes and orchestral devices of this fine work, 
' grounds. All through the Sewer notwithstanding the com- | they cannot always compel our attention or persuade us that their 
plaints which were so loud so general that profits had dis- | sequence is sufficiently motived. So it is with The Ideals, a still 
[ appeared, the country was doing a very large business, and the | more decidedly programme work, in which there is much that is 
r savings of the whole community were exceedingly great. It is, | beautiful, especially the lovely “ Quieto e Sostenuto” in the first 
7 no doubt, true that the savings were not on the scale of ten or | part. True, we are shown in the programme that the ordinary 
} twenty years ago. Still they were very great, and, as all new | arrangement of the movements of a symphony has not been in 
- enterprise was checked, they have gone on accumulating, until | reality entirely overthrown. An “ Andante,” signifying a “ yearn- 
e we should poy not ex te if we say that there are | ing retrospect,” corresponds to the usual slow introduction; the 
c) hundreds of millions at the present time awaiting investment. | actual first movement is replaced by “ Aufschwung” (Aspiration), 
= In addition to the great business done at home, British enter- | “ Enttiuschung” (Disillusion), a wandering and tiresome wailing, 
al prise and British capital are earning large returns all over the | which is by no means as touching as many of the regular but 
of world. ‘Year by year profits from these are being sent home, and | tuneful “ Andantes” of older days. The poem, tied down as it is 
a year by year it is more and more difficult to find satisfactory in- | to representing a certain view of life, refuses to lend itself to a 
ar vestment. The railway system of Western Europe has practically | riotous and jubilant “Finale.” Liszt has therefore been obliged 
13, been completed ; shipbuilding has been almost at a standstill for | to supply an “ Apotheosis,” or triumphant return to some of the 
t. some years ; and no great industrial development of any kind has | earlier motives, by way of concluding the symphony. In doing 
ed taken the of these two great absorbers of capital. Further, | so he was more than justified, as it would be ridiculous to 
SS) our own Government and United States Government have | pretend to govern music by any philosophy but that of sound ; 
ce been paying off debt at a very rapid rate, and no great Government | yet the incident serves to illustrate some of the difficulties and 
of has been borrowing large amounts. While, then, the accumulated | impossibilities of the ease theory. ; 
nd savings of the world have been growing every year larger and he “ Fantasia on Hungarian National Melodies for Piano and 
of larger, the new investments are becoming fewer and fewer; while | Orchestra” was well chosen as a conclusion to the concert. Liszt 
en- several old investments are growing smaller and smaller. Hence we | is at his best in this kind of music, and the horrid groans with 
the see, in spite of threatened war, foreign Government bonds rising, | which the piece opens presage nothing of the delightful and 
five until prudent people shake their heads and predict that there must | spirited airs which are to follow. Very shortly the piano with 
nt., be a great peak yc rel day ; and as soon as the war of rates between | great power gives out the first subject, which is then very grandly 
can the great American Railway Companies came to an end, and thus | treated by the orchestra and the solo instrument, the brass being 
d. offered a prospect of profitable trading by the Companies in the future, | admirably used, and notably the trumpet and horn. A soft solo 
real ‘American railroad securities of every kind bounded up until prices | on the piano leads into the “ Allegretto,” a maze of difficult runs 
The doubled, trebled, and in many cases quintupled, in the course of | and trills. Then follows the “ Vivace,” in which the triangles 
Sir twelve months. When, then, such a Property as Messrs, Guinness, | and the wood wind play an important part. The melodies are 
and Son, & Co. is offered to the public, and when a statement such as we | national, that is to say, direct and plain-speaking, and i 
st & have referred to, vouched for by Sir Edward Guinness and Messrs. | they are here dealt with by no mean master of orchestral colour- 
any Baring Brothers, is laid before the public, it is extremely natural | ing. Mr. Walter Bache played excellently throughout, and to 
e, be that intending investors should eagerly apply for a portion of the — in the graceful and piquant abandon of the “ Vivace,” 
is is business, This being the interpretation of the rush, it follows | Even at the end of such a fatiguing concert it was possible to 
must that the spirit of enterprise is once more awakening, and that the | enjoy the brilliancy and dash of this number. It more or less 
otice “investing public are ready to support all well-considered and sound | obliterated the recollection of everything but the “ Siegfried” 
xtra- ‘industrial undertakings which are laid before them by responsible | march, which stood first on the programme. 
5 will houses. If peace is preserved we may hope, then, that the trade Liszt's songs are perhaps more widely admired and under- 
be @ improvement will grow steadily, and that new enterprises will be | stood than his symphonic work. They are, however, not free 
h has a aestalen in various directions, and if the public does not allow | from that fault of vague picturesqueness which makes his music 
$.cab itself to be gulled by the promoters of bogus Companies, but | tedious or irritating to all but those in complete sympathy with 
e pro- insists upon having sound concerns vouched for by respectable | his style. Beautiful as were some of the airs sung on Saturday by 
: than houses, the improvement, it may be hoped, will go on for a long | Mr. and Mrs. Henschel, none of them had the dramatic vigour and 
before time, , point which one finds in similar works by Berlioz. 
erable 
would 
LISZT AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 
toc. AMB. 
Bat it concert held Inst Saturday in memory of Lisst was an 
r exhausting as well as an instructive ence. A Ww. described the sudden rush into fame of Prince Soltykoff's 
either , me which would have consisted, but for two selections jegr kr colt, Silver, in our notice of the Cesarewitch. 
or else agner, entirely of Liszt’s music, demands close, intelligent, and | There has seldom been a hotter favourite for that race, and yet he 
; small. \ ray hearing. In the circu then, the early | only finished sixth. His defeat, however, did not make him lose 
, would fumbers were more likely to be conscientiously followed than | caste for the Cambridgeshire, and at the end of the week he was 
f he re- the later ‘ones, and stood, therefore, a better chance of appearing | first favourite. It was said that the stoppage in his work after 
ction of “structurally and emotionally continuous. In spite of this, how- | Doncaster very ay, lost him the race, and certain good 
a great “ever, few would deny that “Siegfried’s Death” from the third judges thought him more suited, in make and shape, for the 
reckless ‘act of Gotterdiimmerung is in reality what it seemed on Saturday mbridgeshire than for the Cesarewitch course. The colt was, 
: “—the loftiest and most i ing piece, not only in the programme, | in fact, a popular idol, and although many thousands had been lost 
And, but perhaps in all Wagner's achievement. At any rate, its direct- | on him for the long race, he was heavily backed again for the 
ly easy ness of sentiment and unity of feeling fit it for use in the concert- | short one. Another Cesarewitch favourite that was backed for 
, toom better than the “ Vorspiel” to Parstfal, which was played | the Cambridgeshire was the Duke of Beaufort’s The Cob. As 
ind our Rear the end of the afternoon. The Funeral March opens with | every one knows, he started fourth favourite for the former race, 
3 to the , menacing growls from the orchestra and soft taps on the | took up the running from his stable-companion, Winter Cherry, at 
en that drum, which awaken an expectant frame of mind and prepare one | the Rowley Mile-post, and led the field to within a few strides of 
sre, who the rousing staccato thumps portraying Siegfried’s deathblow. | the winning-post, when he was caught and beaten by Stone Clink. 
n deben-, Much grand and resonant instrumentation is lavished on the | For some time he was fourth favourite, but within a few days of 
xd to get treatment of the Siegmund and Sieglinde themes. The rhythms | the race he was scratched, when his stable companion Carlton, 
s became and sentiments of these and of the love-motives flow naturally | of whom we shall have something to say presently, became a 
na were) anto each other and form an admirably fused whole, which stands | stronger favourite than ever. The colt that had been third 
ned that: in contrast to the succeeding storm of martial music. The dying | favourite for the Cesarewitch, again, became a prominent Cam- 
\d, there- Sway of the tempest is scarcely so effective ; indeed Wagner no | bridgeshire favourite, This was “ Mr. Childwick’s” Harpenden, 


‘had won a coup 
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‘who was well beaten in the first race on the Bushes Hill, and 


finished about eighth. Why, therefore, should Harpenden have 
been backed so heavily for the Cambridgeshire ? Partly perhaps 
because he had long been considered by many people to be more 
suited to this race than to the other; for he had been first 
favourite for the Cambridgeshire at a time when he had stood at 
lorgish odds for the Cesarewitch, and it was no sudden discovery 
in his case that he was rather a Cambridgeshire than a Cesare- 
witch horse, Yet some good judges maintained that, although a 
great lengthy colt, standing over 16 hands in height, he was too 
unfurnished to do himself justice on the Cambridgeshire hill, 

Mr. Jennings’s Exmoor, a three-year-old colt handicapped 
at 7 st. 4 lbs., had certainly not been kept in the dark. He 
had run in ten races this season, winving one race, and running 
a dead heat for another, yet at one time (a very short one) he 
was first favourite for the Cambridgeshire. As far as appearances 
went, he was not very unlike a Cambridgeshire horse, and he had 
run third to Mephisto at even weights so late as the Friday of the 
Second October Meeting. Mr. W. Gilbert's The Sailor Prince 
was another horse that had run a good many times this season 
aud won but one race, and for the last three years he had done 
the same thing. Asa three-year-old he had run without success, 
but as a two-year-old he had won a couple of races. Altogether 
he had won tive races and lost twenty-nine. This six-year-old 
horse was handicapped for the Cambridgeshire at 7 st. 7 lbs., or a 
trifle below the middle weight; and, even under so moderate a 
burden, 20 to 1 was laid against him at the start. “Mr. 
Somerss” three-year-old colt Carlton, unlike Exmoor and Sailor 
Prince, had ony run once in public this year, but last season he 

le of handica, He was put into the Cambridge- 
shire at 6st. 13 lbs. and during the Second October Meeting 
he became first favourite, on the strength of a rumour that 


‘he was the chosen een of Taylor's powerful stable. The 


public dearly love a dark, mysterious candidate from a large 
stable, so Carlton was just the horse to suit their taste. There 
were none of the charms of mystery, on the contrary, about 
Mr, J. Daly’s Tyrone, a three-year-old, handicapped at 7 st. 7 lbs., 
who had run in half-a-dozen races this year, and won four of 
them, netting more than 2,000/. in stakes, and beating horses of 
considerable merit. On his public form alone this colt had decided 
claims to favouritism, and while his detractors said that he was 
somewhat light in bone and muscle, and that his hocks were too 
straight, his admirers pointed out that he was a grand mover in 
his gallop. “ Mr. Mauton’s” St. Mirin had beaten Silver by many 
lengths, at even weights, for the Ascot Derby. The question was 
whether he could now give him a stone. He had certainly run 
among a much higher class of horses than most of the can- 


- didates for the Cambridgeshire, and that very fact seemed to make 


many people afraid of backing him. Nevertheless, as the day 
of the race drew near, he became one of the more prominent 


favourites. Lord Hastings’s celebrated horse Melton, whose 


name stood second in the handicap at 9 st. 7 lbs., gradually 
worked his way into the betting; but he would have been a 


‘better favourite if he had not been unplaced for the October 


Handicap, after starting firstfavourite. Still, many things seemed 
more unlikely than that this winner of the Derby and St. Leger 
should be able to carry bis heavy burden to victory ; for, at weight 
for age, such a performance would have been no greater than those 
of Foxball and Plaisanterie when they won the Cambridgeshire. 
Prince Soltykoff’s Mephisto was a horse of at least very fair class, 


and he could scarcely grumble at being 7 lbs. above 


mediocrity. His two victories at the Second October Meeting 
were of a highly respectable character, and showed that he was 
in his best form. The state of the betting made it seem as if his 
owner thought better of the chance of his other horse, Silver; 
but, if Mephisto had belonged to some one who had nothing 
else in the race, he would probably have been a favourite. Lord 
Calthorpe’s St. Honorat was positively disgraced by being handi- 
capped as a four-year-old at 6st. 10 lbs., after costing 4,000 
guineas as a two-year-old; but the most hard-hearted handi- 
capper could not have fairly given him more to carry on his 
public form. He had long had the reputation of being rheumatic; 
yet it was said that he had undergone a grand preparation for 
the Cambridgeshire. General Owen Williams's six-year-old 
Cohort had not done much of late to recommend himselt, even 
at the moderate weight of 7 st. 8lbs., and the reputed state 
of his fore-legs was not calculated to inspire confidence in his 
backers ; nevertheless a good deal of money was invested on him. 


G. Lambert's Arundel, a (under 6 st. 11 lbs.), of 


much the make and shape of a Cambridgeshire horse, had run twice 
both this year and last, his only success being for the Stamford 
Piate at Epsom, for which race 20 to 1 had been laid against 

im. He was understood to be the selected representative of a 


stable that had half a dozen’ horses entered for the Cambridge- 


shire; so he had a strong following. Mr. Gubbins’s Ashplant, 
who had been well beaten for the Cesarewitch under 7 st. 10 lbs., 
after starting at 50 to 1, was now to carry 8 st. 2 lbs. Neither 
very beautiful nor very bloodlike, this colt attracted some backers 
for the Cambridgeshire by his well- shoulders and his wide 


hips and quarters, important points in a winner of the Cambridge- 


shire, With afew pounds less on his back he would probably 
have been among the leading favourites; but his victory in the 
Queen’s Plate at Liverpool in March had insured him stern treat- 
ment from the handicappers. 

The field was the smailest that had started fora Cambridgeshire 
‘for uearly half a century. Only sixteen horses went to the post, 


and they looked a mere handful to those who could remember the 
fields of forty and more that we used to have some time ago. It 
was some compensation that there was but little delay at the post, 
At the third attempt the party got away on very fair terms, the 
only horse that did badly being Althorp, who is not a quick 
starter. When they had gone about three hundred yards, Melton 
and St. Mirin, who were in front, were prudently steadied under 
their heavy weights, and the lead was taken by Tyrone; but as 
they went near the Cesarewitch Stand Carlton him, and 
settled down with the running. For the first half of the journey 
he was closely attended by Mephisto and Tyrone, and in the front 
division were Harpenden, Exmoor, and Silver. Althorp was last, 
at some distance in the rear of the field, and Sailor Prince was 
lying far back, apparently outpaced. Some little way inside the 
of the Lands was and and St. Mirin 

to improve their positions, while Sailor Prince was passing 
one horse alter autos oa his way to the front. On —_ 
ing the Red Post a good many horses that had hitherto 
held promising positions began to show signs of distress, 
among them being Tyrone, Harpenden, and Silver. Archer was 
now threatening Carlton with that horse’s stable companion, St. 
Mirin, and Cannon was close at hand with Melton. The only 
other horse with the leaders was Sailor Prince, but he had had so 
much ground to make up that his chance did not look very pro- 
mising. 

The favourite was still running well, and his clear lead, with 
the stone and a half that he was receiving from his stable com- 

anion and the two stone and a half that he was receiving from 

elton, appeared to give him tg, aos of victory now that the 
greater part of the race was over. When the Red Post was > 
however, he had run himself out ; Melton, too, had had enough of it, 
and Sailor Prince took a slight lead of St. Mirin, the pair coming 
clear away by themselves, A grand race followed. At such close 
quarters, a horse with Archer on his back had a great advantage, 
but White was riding very well on Sailor Prince. They dashed 
past the post together, and no one but the judge himself could be 
certain which had won until Sailor Prince’s number went up. The 
race was won by a head only, and Sailor Prince was the first 
six-year-old that had won the Cambridgeshire. The result of the 
race made people ask themselves under what weight Ormonde 
could have won the Cambridgeshire, considering that he beat St. 
Mirin in a canter by four Jengths for the St. Leger? 

In our article on the Cesarewitch we noticed the strength of the 
famous trainer Taylor's lot in that handicap. For the Oambridge- 
shire he was also very strong. One-seventh of the ninety-eight 
horses entered, and about a sixth of those that accepted, were in. 
his stable. Of these, Carlton, St. Mirin, and The Cob were ali 
heavily backed at short odds, at one time or another. The stable 
has had the ill luck to run second for both the Cesarewitch and 
the Cambridgeshire this autumn. 

It must have been a satisfaction to the handica’ to see that 
the five most heavily-weighted horses accepted. or the Cesare- 
witch, two-thirds of the acceptances were at or below the middle 
weight, whereas for the Cambridgeshire the acceptances of tlie 
heavier weights were proportionately much larger. The most heavily- 
weighted horse in the whole handicap (Bendigo) was at once ma 
the first favourite, at 10 to 1; and, although he was sent in little 
more than a week to roo to 1, his early favouritism showed un- 
mistakably that the racing public did not consider him to have been 
unfairly treated. At the same time, it must be admitted that during 
the greater part of the time that elapsed between the publication 
of the weights and the race, horses handicapped at about tlie 
middle weight, or below it, were those backed at the shortest 
ond 80, after the excellent promise of the acceptances, it was 

isappointing to find the interest of the race centred in horses that 
had hitherto been considered of the third or fourth class. Last 
ar, during the Second October Meeting, the two highest-weighted 
orses in the handicap were the leading favourites; and the year 
before, five of the half-dozen horses that stood first in the betting 
were among the most heavily handicapped. There is not much 
interest in calculating the relative merits or demerits of inferior 
horses, or in searching the scriptures of the Turf with a view to 
acquiring knowledge concerning that particular department of 
racing known as “ plating form.” We do not think it was the 
fault of the rage ey 1 that our studies had to be turned in this 
direction before the late Cambridgeshire ; but whether the pro- 
ceedings of certain owners may have been the indirect cause of 
our ungenial labours is another question. After all, we have 
been rather spoiled of late by the great performances of heavily- 
weighted horses in the autumn handicaps; and, if we refer to 
Racing Calendars of a few years ago, we shall find that the Cesare- 
witch and Cambridgeshire have generally fallen to the lightly- 
burdened competitors. On looking back for the last thirty-five 
years, we observe that a man who backed the horses below the 
middle weight against those above it for each of the two great 


handicaps during se ag og would have had very much the best 
of the ess indeed, he would almost have won two out of 
every three events, 


THE PEKING TRIPOS. 
¥ A MINISTER who shows himself able to tolerate others [who 


are wiser than he] will be able to my sons and 
dsons with the black-haired people, ol benefits also to the 


| kingdom at large may be expected from him.” If the spectacled 
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mandarin who chose this imperial utterance from the classics as 
the first theme for the Peking Tripos Jast autumn had had in his 
mind the career of a certain eminent statesman of Western Europe, 
he could not have selected a e more negatively descriptive 
of him. But, whatever might have been in the mind of the 
examiner, we may be quite sure that the students, contemning all 
modern examples, leaped over the last six or more centuries, and 
illustrated the trite aphs which the text suggests by 
instances from the lives of those statesmen who excelled in virtue 
in direct ratio to the —— of the interval which separates them 
from the present time. ith Chinamen the old is always better, 
and if their historians are to be believed, the ethical virtue of the 
iticians of antiquity was surpassingly wonderful. It is a 
common saying that people delight in exalting in others those 
qualities in which they themselves are deficient. A once celebrated 
novelist, who was notorious for the plainness of his features, was 
never tired of depicting heroes of supreme beauty, and the heroes 
of lady romance-writers are commonly more or less absolutely 
fearless in proportion to the timidity of their creatresses. If this 
rule holds good with nations as with individuals, the modern 
Chinese mandarins must be terribly deficient in patriotic virtues. 
But from Aaute politique the examiner next gave the students 
an opportunity of enlarging on family devotion, and directed them 
to write an essay on the text—“ Tsze-hwa being employed on a 
mission to Ts’e, the disciple Yen requested grain for his mother. 
The Master said, ‘ Give her a fur Yen requested more. ‘ Give 
her a yu,’ said the Master. But Yen gave her five ping.” There 
is a certain confusion about this passage, which leaves a wide 
latitude for the exercise of the imagination on the of the 
candidates. It is plain, however, on the surface of it that Yen 
was of « grasping nature; that the Master was as squeezable as a 
Radical government when Irish affairs are in question ; and that, 
like Mr. Parnell and his friends, the disciple took advantage of 
his position to claim an ell for every inch accorded to him. It is 
also obvious that the necessity Confucius was under to yield an 
inordinate supply of -_ for the benefit of Tsze-hwa’s mother 
rankled in his mind, for we read in the next theme propounded 
“The Master said, ‘When Tsze-hwa was proceeding to Ts’e, 
he had fat horses to his carriage, and wore light furs. I have 
heard that a superior man helps the distressed, but does not add 
to the wealth of the rich.’” As a corrective against the love of 
display and of self-indulgence shown by Tsze-hwa, the candi- 
dates were next desired to expatiate upon the following passage 
descriptive of the excellence of Confucius’s administration :— 
“ Confucius was once keeper of stores, and he then said, ‘ My 
calculations must be all right, that is all I have to care about.’ 
He was once in charge of the public fields, and he then said, 
«My oxen and sheep must be fat and strong and superior.’” 

he examiners evidently considered that the candidates who 
had written and enlarged on these subjects had done enough 
prose for the day, and they therefore next gave them an opportunity 
of trying what amount of poetic fire they could strike out of the 
somewhat unpromising-looking flint provided for them. This 
was the flint: —“ And thus release the ice-wheel’s beams to shine 
in radiant paths of light ten thousand fathoms long.” Every 
‘other line they added was to rhyme with kwang. One sense of 
Kwang is “mad,” “ raving,” and there would undoubtedly appear 
to be a certain fitness in the choice of this word as a refrain for 
lines ome on so incoherent a text. This exercise brought 
the day’s labours to a close, and we may picture to ourselves the 
State of mental exhaustion in which the candidates rose from their 
Seats. 

But there is another point of view—and a very serious one— 
from which we may regard these and similar mental gymnastics 
which Chinese candidates are compelled to go through ; and that 
is the point of view of the governed. When it is remembered 
that such essay-writing as that detailed above is the only 
test applied to those seeking office we can only wonder that the 
Empire is administered so well as it is. A talent for essay- 
writing and versifying is all the qualification required for admis- 
sion to the ranks of the mandarinate ; and even this qualification 
is, the Peking Gazette assures us, often unfairly assumed by dis- 
honest candidates, who seek to 

Get place and wealth—if ble, with 
uk, Uy any means ped 


Of late the censors have made a succession of charges against the 
manner in which the examinations are conducted. One man states 
that it is not at all unusual for a candidate to throw a copy of the 
theme so soon as it is announced over the wall to a confederate 
on the other side; who sends back the required essay by the same 
means, The servants in attendance on the candidates are often 
professional essay-writers, and for a consideration are willing to 
place their talents at the disposal of incompetent students. ‘Sub- 
stitutes are also often introduced to personify the real candidates.” 
It is true that little consideration is extended to any culprit found 
guilty of these mal ices ; but, when the stake to be won is so 
high, and the chances of discovery are so slight, the temptation is 
too great to be checked, even by such heroic efforts as those em- 
ployed recently by the Governor of Sze-ch’uan. That virtuous 
official discovered three clerks in the act of supplying as many dull 
candidates with ready-made essays, As they were caught red- 
handed, there was no need to question their guilt, and they were 
sentenced on the spot to be exposed for three months outside the 
prison doors, with cangues round their necks, and then “ to be ban- 


This sounds a hard measure; but, when it is remembered how 
much depends on the choice of efficient officials, and how slight is 
the guarantee, even when the examinations are op con- 
ducted, that the best essayists will prove to be the best adminis- 
trators, we can sympathize with the Governor in his just wrath, 
The absurdity of alber men rulers before they have learnt the 
rudiments of the art has been repeatedly satirized by Chinese 
writers, and by none with more bitter directness than by Mih- 
teze, in words which are identical in tone with those employed by 
his great contemporary Socrates. “If in the age we live in,” he 
said, “a man of sound reason and judgment were called upon to 
perform the functions of a butcher and slay a pig, you may rest 
assured that, if he had not learned the handicraft, he would decline 
to do it; but, if he were invited to perform the functions of a Prime 
Minister and sway a kingdom, you may rest assured that he would 
do it, though he may know nothing of politics.” 

But Chinamen are not Frenchmen, and so ridicule does not kill 
with them. Besides, the present system possesses the inestimable 
advantage of permitting the people to partake of the greatest 
authority of the State by opening the door of wealth and honour 
to the poorest citizen. Every man who enters the doors of the 
examination-hall is a possible Prime Minister, and the sweets of 
office have their charm all the world over, from China to Peru. 
But doubts have lately arisen in the highest quarters whether the 
existing system is, after all, the best that is possible. The censors 
report that venality and corruption are everywhere rife, and 
though theoretically in China “ Law is,” as the great authority on 

litics tells us, “ intellect without appetite,” there is still a most 
improper craving for forbidden fruit among the mandarins. Aurum 
lex sequitur, with the usual results that justice is sold in the 
market-place, and the poorest suitor finds himself invariably in the 
wrong. In these circumstances, it has occurred to the Emperor 
so far to depart from strict usage as to invite the mandarins to 
recommend to the throne all those within their knowledge who 

sess exceptional qualifications for official life and who have not 
Conn able as yet to make their mark. The Emperor is convinced 
that “true genius often lies hidden in the depths of the mountain 
forests, or is repressed in the lower walks of official life”; and 
he desires to see it blossom forth on the high road to Court 
favour. 

Such an invitation was not likely to remain unanswered, and 
recommendations have poured in until “the depths of the moun- 
tain forests” must, we should imagine, be deserted by all but their 
native occupants. Among other true geniuses the Marquis Tséng 
is recommended for high employment by a mandarin who pro- 
bably considers that England is somewhere in the depths of the 
mountain forests. For this a certain censor, who is evidently 
a superior person, desires that he may be visited with condign 
punishment, as the Marquis, he says, is already filling an im- 
portant office. But the tide of Imperial favour runs on the 
side of Tséng, and the censor may learn from lines traced with the 
vermilion pencil in the Peking Gazette, that the Emperor con- 
siders his objection “ stupid, narrow-minded, and presumptuous.” 
Meanwhile the columns of the same journal are full of denuncia- 
tions on the way that the people are tyrannized over by cruel and 
ignorant istrates, and instances are quoted which, on the 
ground of minuteness at least, leave nothing to be desired. A 
magistrate in Shansi draws down the wrath of his Imperial 
master for, having so far forgotten his Confucius as to believe 
in sorcery. In his superstitious folly this misguided man, fearful 
lest a prisoner, whom he believed to be an adept in the black art, 
should escape from confinement by the use of uncanny means, 
“ordered his eyes to be put out by rubbing lime into them and 
the tendons of both his heels to be severed.” It is satisfactory 
to know thet this official is at this moment learning wisdom 
under the gentle suasion of the Board of Punishments, and we 
could only wish that a like course of discipline was being en- 
joyed by a certain Prefect of Kwang-sin Fu, who appears to 
oa devoted his imaginary powers to the invention of tortures 
with which to afflict the people under his control. Obstinate 
witnesses who refused to give the evidence he expected of them 
were burned in the back with lighted “ joss sticks,” were made 
to kneel on bricks set up on end, were racked in the “ Prince’s 
chair,” cruelly tied up to the “ General's pillar,” and beaten un- 
mercifully while occupying “the stool of enjoyment.” While 
quite recognizing that the infliction of these particular tortures 
was ultra vires, and that “ injustice when it has arms is a most 
noxious thing,” the Commissioners appointed to By the case still 
believe that the Prefect was actuated in what he did by “a spirit 
of zeal in the execution of his duty,” and their recommendation 
that he should be further dealt with is of so half-hearted a 
character that the usual rescript, “ Let the Board of Punish- 
ments take cognizance; tremble, and obey,” does not wind up 
their Report. 
But, though the Peking Gazette contains abundant evidence, 
both positive and implied, that the competitive system is by no 
means altogether satisfactory, no effort is being made so to reform 
it as to ensure‘its supplying a better gauge of the real capabilities 
of the candidates. Custom dies hard, and at a still later examina- 
tion than that we have spoken of the following theme was applied 
as a crucial test of the administrative ability of the mag 
governors of China:—“There are many fish in the warrens; 
sturgeons, large and snouted, tiaos, yellow-jaws, mud-fish, and 
Carp. 
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RICHTER CONCERTS. 


HE first of the short autumn series of Richter Concerts took 
place on Saturday last. The “ Kaiser Marsch,” with which 
the concert began, has perhaps been heard quite often enough at 
these concerts ; but it is only just to say that the manner in which 
it was interpreted on this occasion went far towards reconciling us 
to hearing it again. On the other hand, the “ Faust Overture,” 
which followed it, is certainly not often enough heard in this 
country, and was a most grateful feature in the programme. The 
beautiful and pathetic dialogue between wood and strings was 
admirably rendered by the band, in which we have no longer to 
t the absence of tone which was to be deplored last season ; 
while the latter portion of the overture, in which the effective use 
of the brass is especially remarkable, was played with admirable 
firmness and precision. Of Liszt's symphonic poem, “ Les Préludes,” 
mention is made elsewhere in these columns. Although last Satur- 
day’s performance of the Prelude to Parsifal was unquestionably 
the finest which has yet been heard at St. James's Hall, we have 
still to take exception to the somewhat coarse manner in which 
the earlier are given by Dr. Richter. With the inter- 
pretation of the remaining numbers of the programme it is impos- 
sible to find any fault whatever. The “ Ritt der Walkiiren ” was 
layed with admirable fire and decision, doing ample justice to 
ts splendid orchestration. It was followed by the “ Eroica,” of 
which we never remember to have heard a finer rendering. The 
most subtle shades of this wonderful work were faultlessly handled. 
The well-known entrance of the horn in the first part of the 
Symphony, which Berlioz was pleased to call “an absurdity,” need 
only be heard under Dr. Richter’s conductorship for its inestimable 
value to become apparent. 


THE HOBBY HORSE. 


R, PINERO’S b= are invariably distinguished by much 
cleverness and unconventionality, and are not always suc- 
cessful. The Hobby Horse at the St. James's Theatre is character- 
istic of his general work. There are some dexterous sketches from 
life adroitly treated; no little ingenuity marks the incident; 
humorous dialogue is naturally evolved from the conjunction of the 
personages and the nature of the situations, and this is infinitely 
more effective than the introduction of epigrams and witty speeches 
which do not spring, as it were, of their own accord from the 
scene, Mr. Pinero has the actor's eye for effect. “I can say no 
more at present than that I like your face” is not, taken by itself, 
@ good line, re it gains one of the heartiest laughs of the evening, 
because the face in question, that of a rascal who has disgraced 
himself and been warned off the Turf, is not one which under ordi- 
circumstances would awaken esteem; but it helps to reveal 
the character of the man by whom it is spoken, Mr. Spencer 
Jermyn, a wealthy philanthropist, who has a scheme for founding 
a Home for Decayed Jockeys, and is evidently doomed to be 
fooled. Take another instance. A young girlis pondering on her 
lover—wondering, rather, whether the man loves is her 
lover. “He said my tea was the best in the world. Now, 
that doesn’t sound like the thing a man would say if he 
didn’t mean it,” she says reflectively. The speech betrays the 
innocent confiding nature of the speaker, and shows how well 
Mr. Pinero understands one phase of his art. Yet The Hobby 
Horse is a very bad play, deficient in the primary essentials of 
sound work. The personages are for the most part ill-conceived ; 
such leading motive as the piece has is badly sustained—indeed, 
the dramatist seems really to have no distinct aim in view; the 
play is an awkward mixture of farce and comedy, so that we do 
not know whether we are intended to laugh or to sympathize. 
Sentiment is awakened and afterwards y aed ed because its 
destruction aids a later incident; The Hobby Horse, in short, is 
neither one thing nor another. It is no defence of Mr. Pinero to 
say that life itself is often just such a mixture as that which we 
are oe and that, therefore, the play is natural. A drama 
of whatever description—we are of course employing the word 
drama in its widest sense—must first of all be dramatic, and upon 
whether they are dramatic or not entirely depends the worth of 
the freshness and originality which, under certain conditions, are 
of such high value. 


In comedy the characters must be reasonably life-like, their 
actions and motives must be probable. Tried by this test The 
Hobby Horse fails. It is impossible to believe that so weak- 
minded a man as Mr. Spencer Jermyn could ever have existed. 
He it is who proposes to found the Home for Decayed Jockeys, 
and he is represented as a wavs attendant at race-meetings, 
who goes to Paris for the Grand Prix, pushes on to Ascot, and 
is, as we are informed, well known at Epsom, Goodwood, and 
Doncaster. Now a man in Mr. Spencer Jermyn’s position, who 
“ went racing ” thus, as the phrase runs, would never have suffered 
himself to be tricked by such a ree impostor as Shattock, 
the ex-jockey, “warned off” and broken down by drink and 
dissipation. Such a man as Jermyn would be certain to know 
the history of all the Shattocks who had, as this one would say, 
dropped out of the running. He would not have been fooled by 
& man of this sort, and he would certainly not have left the 


selection of the other nineteen inmates of his home to such a 
vagabond. Mrs. Jermyn’s proceedings are equally out of the 
legitimate lines of comedy. We must first of all believe that a 
struggling curate in the Kast of London, a man who has to feed 
halfa dozen mouths on some 120/. a would advertise for 
companion to stay with bis niece while he takes a fortnight’s 
holiday. Miss Constance Moxon, however, who is visiting her 
friend Mrs. Jermyn, has seen such an advertisement, and has 
accepted the situation. She is about to go, reluctantly, because 
she hopes that Jermyn’s lawyer, Pinching, will pro to her; 
so Mrs. Jermyn adopts the name of Constance Moxon, puts 
on a veil, assumes the third character of a servant, and is 
driven to the station on the box of the brougham which 
takes her husband. Mrs. Jermyn has a mania for nursing and 
comforting little boys, and rightly conjectures that there will be a 
t many objects for her regard at St. Jacob’s-in-the-East. We 
here, no doubt, a fairly introduction to a farce; 
comedy it certainly is not. ving reached this point, however, 
the author sets off in an entirely new direction. The Rev. Noel 
Brice—who does not go for his holiday after all—is in no sense a 
comic character, but very much the reverse. His manliness and 
sincerity at once create regard for him. In his rooms we are in a 
totally different atmosphere from that of the Jermyns’ place, 
Odlum House, near Newmarket. He is writing a sermon, working 
steadfastly, though already suffering from the effects of over- 
work. He is ill paid, and groans under the abominable tyranny 
of the rector’s wife, a woman who is a vulgar and malevolent 
version of Mrs. Proudie. Presently she comes to dismiss him in 
her husband’s name, because of the scandal brought about by 
the residence of Mrs, Jermyn under his roof. Curbing his 
indignation with difficulty, he orders his op r to leave the 
room; for the blow is the more bitter to him—the ruin of his 
rospects, wretched as they are, is bad enough—because he has 
ooned to love his visitor, believing her, ot course, to be un- 
married. Extravagance has been completely abandoned; we 
share Brice’s anger, and sympathize with him; and we watch 
with mild interest the interviews of his niece—whose remark has 
been quoted—and a lodger in the house, who proves to be 
Jermyn’s son, he and his father having fallen out so seriously 
over a difference of opinion about the “ form” of a couple of two- 
year-olds in the Middle Park Plate that he has left his home and 
gone to sea. This is comedy, but it is bad work, for the reason 
that there cannot possibly be any satisfactory ending to the love 
which Brice feels for the false Miss Moxon. A poor curate has 
conceived an affection for a rich old man’s wife. This is neither 
legitimate comedy nor legitimate farce; it is, in fact, in no way 
either sympathetic or comic, and therefore wholly undramatic, 
false, and wrong. 

The third act is a clumsy mixture. The author is drifting 
aimlessly about with no land in sight. There is a tedious scene 
between Miss Moxon (a first cousin of Mr. W. 8. Gilbert’s young 
ladies in Engaged) and her lover, the local solicitor. Mrs. Jermyn 
has returned home, and knows that trouble awaits her ; for Brice, 
by means of a deception she has tised, has accepted the 
wardenship of the Decayed Jockeys’ Home, and is of course cer- 
tain to recognize her, as is her step-son, of whom she has seen 
much at St. Jacob’s-in-the-East. Mystification ensues from the 

resence of two ladies who are both known or described as Miss 

oxon; and there is a very unpleasant scene, in the course of which 
Brice is attacked by Jermyn for offences he has not committed. He 
alone of all the characters has awakened the esteem of the 
audience, and to see him pained and mortified by undeserved 
ch of deception is a betrayal of the worse than poverty of 
Mr. Pinero’s comedy. Shattock is, however, presently proved to 
be the rascal he looked ; his design of selling all the portable pro- 
perty in the house is brought to light, and cures Jermyn of his 
senseless hobby. 


The representation is for the most part necessarily poor. If am 
actor be started on the right track, if a mere hint be conveyed to 
him, he may be able to make his mark; with a character which is 
contradictory, ill-drawn, and motiveless, he cannot reasonably hope 
for success. Mr. Hare's Jermyn is made plausible by an exercise of 
remarkable skill on the part of the comin, Jermyn is eccentric, 
but he is never contemptible. The actor has before him what 
may be describeG as a dual task. He must, in the first place, 

mt for us the characteristics of a personage with such detail as 

is fancy suggests; and he must, in the next place, show us how 
the man would comport himself in the circumstances of which he 
is the victim. Mr. Hare’s Jermyn in itself is a perfectly recog- 
nizable type. He is such a man as one might meet in the Jockey 
Club stand at Newmarket, the Royal enclosure at Ascot, or the 
paddock at Goodwood. He thus fulfils the first requirement; as 
regards the second, Mr. Pinero obliges his Jermyn to act very 
foolishly, and it is greatly to the credit of the actor that his natural 
manner makes his unnatural ings as little glaring as possible. 
Mrs. Kendal plays the wife with very moderate success. Ilere 
there is a lack of the consistency and plausibility which make Mr. 
Hare’s performance so effective. In the first act Mrs. Jermyn is 
uiet, self-possessed woman, incapable of freaks, with a solidity of 

ing which renders absurd the idea of such an escapade as she 

is supposed to be on the eve of committing. That she should fly 


from her own house, in the of a poor woman, seated on 
the box of her husband’s brougham ; that she should on false pre- 
tences become domestionted with curate im tho: Rast of 
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London, are things which seem altogether preposterous; and the 
sobriety of her demeanour when she has Hi seen a member of the 
curate’s establishment also goes to negative the idea of her skit- 
tishness. That Mrs. Kendal makes little of the final scenes of 
itence and regret is scarcely the fault of the actress. The 
author is here to blame. Mrs. Jermyn has caused the loss of 
income to a young clergyman who was nobly struggling to do bis 
duty ; furthermore, she has—by means of the letter she has written 
herself, and induced him to sign, with reference to the warden- 
ship—placed Brice in a humiliating situation ; and this is serious. 
On the other hand, there is an element of farce abroad, discordant 
as it must be. The situation has two sides; to emphasize one is 
to injure the other. It is a question whether a firmer handling of 
tbe subject would prove convincing, and induce or oblige the 
spectator to adopt the actress's view; as it is, Mrs, Jermyn in 
the. last act is poor and ineffective. The limit of the actress's 
wit is passed. Mr. Herbert Waring comprebends and firmly fills 
in the details of his part—Noel Brice. That by reason of its 
surroundings an air of incongruity attaches to the character is not 
in any way the fault of its exponent, There is no choice for the 
actor. Brice must of necessity be what Mr. Waring makes him— 
that is to say, the part might be well played or ill played, but could 
only be based upon certain lines which the author distinctly lays 
down. Nothing stands out more favourably than the Miss 
Moxon of Mrs. Beerbohm-Tree. Miss Moxon is a creation of Mr. 
W.S. Gilbert who seems to have strayed into Mr. Pinero’s play 
accident. The combination of the poetic and the prosaic, the 
mixture of the romantic and commonplace, oblige the spectator 
to review Mr. Gilbert's gallery of quaint persovages, and consider 
who are the immediate family connexions of Miss Moxon; but, 
whatever may be thought of the sources of the character, concerning 
its representation there is scarcely room for two opinions. Every 
line tells, every point is made with that absence of exaggeration 
which lends such force to a firm and well-balanced study. The 
excellence of Mr. Waring and Mrs. Tree affords severe con- 
demnation of Mr. Pinero, Characters so inbarmonious have no 
legitimate position in the same play. Contrasts are valuable 
until a certain line is overstepped, and then, instead of strengthen- 
ing, they weaken each other. Miss Webster plays ay and 
tly as the curate’s niece, Bertha; Mrs. Gaston Murray 
overdraws and overcolours the t of Mrs. Porcher, the 
ranvical wife of a presumably mild incumbent. Exaggeration 
is the weakness of Mr. Mackintosh’s Shattock, and here again 
the author has erred. If Shattock had to deal only with the 
impulsive Spencer Jermyn, to fool him to the top of his bent, 
Mr. Mackintosh’s performance might pass muster. Mr, Pinero 
has arranged, however, that he and Noel Brice shall appear 
together, and that there should be recrimination between them. 
They are people of different worlds, and cannot thus be brought 
into one place without detriment to each. The Hobby Horse is an 
original work, and we should esteem it a pleasure to welcome an 
original play, more especially at a theatre which for so long a time 
has been given over to adaptations from the French, contrived on 
the familiar me ped, but English art will not be benefited if poor 
pieces are suffered to pass muster, and we think we have shown 
the reason why The Hobby Horse can only be correctly rated as 


poor 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 


Spee the silly School Board scheme for the collection of fees 
appeared, the gentlemen who are in favour of free education 
have rested under the impression that the game is now in their 
own hands, and they announce their triumph in contident tones. 
Most of them do not know very well what they are talking about, 
but that makes little difference ; talk they will. Unfortunately 
the appearance of the Report of the Royal Commission on 
Education during the week enables these orators to claim a 
most powerful ally. While Mr. Matthew Arnold was before 
the Committee, he said (see Report, par. 6265), “ Society is 
free to take the view that it should be done either entirely 
at the national cost, or partly at the national cost and partly 
#t the cost of localities and individuals.” This was in answer 
to Earl Beauchamp’s question, “ At whose cost should the 
People be educated?” Mr. Arnold went on to say that, if 
‘Society ” chooses to feed and clothe the children, Society has 
4 right to take its own way. Now, if this were a mere 
sample from a long bout of logical fencing, it would matter 
little ; but the words are the cautious words of a man who 
has been thinking over the question for a long time, and whose 
Yecent utterances all imply in the plainest way that free education 
Most inevitably be granted. He is the most trusted of all our 
‘@uthorities on education, and without doubt the party before re- 
ferred to will seize on his sayings and make the most of them. 
Wary men who watch the signs of the times can hardly help 
thinking that Mr. Arnold's words are dangerous; for, un- 
happily, “Society” has lately come to mean “any body of 

rsons who can make enough noise to frighten a Minister of 

ate, or who can muster enough votes to make it worth the 
said Minister's while to buy them over.” We have lately seen 
the remarkable effects which eighty-six votes may have on the 
Conscience of an earnest Prime Minister, and it is quite possible 
4 man of similar kidney might suddenly see tit to declare 


that “Society” demanded free schools, just as “Society” de- 

manded justice for Ireland. Who could stop him? There might 

be a trifling hubbub, and then the public would settle lazily down 

to wait for the next sensation. The danger is very great, use 

the cry of “ Free Education for All” would be to the mob abso- 

— the most catching that has been known since the Chartist 
ys. 


Perhaps it may be well to leave the generalizations of Mr. 
Arnold and Mr. Foote, and talk a little of facts. To all who have 
minute knowledge, the chatter of the a uare men and 
their academic backers is simply insufferable. Take one fact 
alone. There are 13,000 voluntary schools, attended by about 
1,700,000 children. This shows that a powerful educational 
movement is kept up by people who are willing to put their 
hands in their pockets and pay heavy sums. What is to be 
done with these schools if the School Boards are suddenly 
empowered to remit all fees? Are the managers to resign their 
powers? Are the schools to be closed? Or must the sub- 
scribers be content to pay enormously increased subscriptions to 
their own schools, together with enormously increased rates and 
taxation for the free schools? An absurdity is exposed by every 
question. The majority is requested to convert itself into a 
minority, and then to await orders from some person or persons as 
yet unknown. But the Socialist people say, “‘ Look at the vast 
mass of people to whom the payment of school fees is an utter 
impossibility—can you do anything for them?” Exactly. But 
if we do anything, let us do it like rational men and not like 
sentimental fouls. There is a very easy solution to the whole 
question, and one which would satisfy all parties without com- 
mitting us to any crazy measure which might dislocate society. 
We venture to set forth this solution in fair details. 


At this moment, all competent judges frankly allow that com- 
pulsion has failed. We lately madea tour of the London police-courts 
while School Board cases were coming on, and we found that the 
magistrates are helpless; they see that the compulsory clauses of 
the Act will not work, and they go on in a weary manner 
——- or dismissing case after case for hours together. The 
plea of adjournment offers a loophole to the magistrate, and he 
gladly —- from the administration of an impossible law. The 
courts are blocked, business is hindered, and no good whatever is 
done. Moreover, it is well known that the parents of something 
like 120,000 children in London have already learned to defeat the 
School Board; they only need to refrain from entering the 
youngsters on the books of any school whatever, and they escape 
with impunity, Yet all the while the existing schools are fairly 
attended by children who need no pressing whatever. Handy 
schools have been built, and the boys and girls flock to them 
without requiring any hint from a Visitor. So it ap 
that compulsion is useless; the children who fill the schools 
do not need it, and those who do choose to attend cannot 
be touched by the Act. Now why should a large sum be 
spent annually on compulsory machinery which is useless? 
The Visitors fling their Notices about; the honest poor are 
worried; the wastrels laugh. Why not abolish compulsion at 
once? If the army of Visitors were disbanded, then the schools 
would remain as full as ever of willing scholars; those chil- 
dren who refused to attend would fare just as they do now, 
while a very large sum would be handed back tu the ratepayers. 
Once more, abolish compulsion. It may be said, “But are there 
not many parents who eagerly desire knowledge tor their children, 
and who cannot pay? Can nothing be done forthem?” That 
difficulty is easily solved. In one of the most luminous Reports 
ever published—we refer to Mr. McWilliam’s Report on London 
Board Schools in 1884—the puzzle was cleared up in a way 
which we accept. In several districts the population consists 
of people who cannot possibly pay a school fee, and thus the 
arrears in a single penny school will reach thirty shillings per 
week, taking all departments. Let special free schools be 
opened in those districts. But will not that be a costly experi- 
ment? Notatall. There are hundreds of schools in which the 
fee is far below the figure which the parents could afford to pay. 
Moreover, it is a curious but well-known fact that better-class 
artisans gladly pay the highest Board School {ees in their districte, 
and pride themselves on the outlay. At Bloomfield Road Board 
School, Plumstead, the scholars pay 9d., and, if the Code per- 
mitted the expenditure,the men who send their children there would 
pay Is. Very good. It happens that very many threepenny schools 
are “fed” by a population whereof the members would gladly 

y a trifle more weekly. So, in order to balance the loss entailed 

yy establishing a few necessary free schools, we have only to 
slightly increase the fee in a certain number of high-class schools, 
and the trouble is ended without any further oratory and procession- 
ing. If this plan were adopted, then things weal remain in much 
the same position as at present; for those who wanted education 
would send their children to free or paying schools, while those 
who did not want education would leave it alone. We very much 
question whethet the attendance would be decreased by two thou- 
sand on the average forall London. We earnestly trust that the Edu- 
cation Commission, instead of wrangling for weeks over thereligious 
= question, will look a little more at practical suggestions 

ours. 
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THE COMPTON COMEDY COMPANY 


7 speak of the performance of The School for Scandal at the 
Strand as a revival would be somewhat inexact, for a play 
that has never been shelved, and on one stage or another enjoys 

rennial representation, is never in a condition to be mourned. 

he rendering of the Compton Comedy Company is one that all 
playgoers should see, however far may extend their admiration 
tor the art of other days. It is certainly some years since we have 
witnessed so good an all-round performance. Mr. Compton's con- 
ception of Charles Surface is extremely persuasive and natural, 
with sufficient personality to give it distinction, yet free from any 
of the excesses in voice or gesture that spring from the ambitious 
desire to give a new reading. Mr. Lewis Ball's Sir Peter Teazle 
is a well-sustained piece of acting, very good indeed in the second 
act, when Sir Peter and Lady Teazle patch-up a truce. The Lady 
Teazle of Miss Angela Fenton has the bright, attractive grace 
and mercurial spirit of mischief the character demands, though 
the action is occasionally a little too exuberant, and the use of her 
fan in pointing at Sir Peter is rather overdone, Miss Elinor 
Aickin’s Mrs. Candour is scarcely antiquated enough in style, 
though played with breadth and humour; while Lady Sneerwell 
and Maria find capable representatives in Miss Dora Vivian and 
Miss Margaret Terry. Mr. Dodsworth’s Sir Oliver preserves in 
just proportion the natural joviality of a hearty Englishman and 
the irascibility of an Anglo-Indian. His emotions during the 

icture-auction at Charles Surface’s were admirably depicted by 
Kir. Dodsworth. Of the remaining members of the cast we must 
note the sobriety of Mr. Valentine’s Joseph Surface, a sleek 
and subdued performance, and the capital study of Crabtree 
by Mr. Sydney Paxton. Mr. Perey Marshall's Sir Benjamin 
Backbite is rather too vivid and assertive for that elegant epigram- 
matist and fop. Mr. Appleby is a humorous, and even ob- 
trusively funny, Moses, with a dreadful make-up. ‘The comedy 
is tastefully staged in every particular, and the music provided is 
above the average of theatrical orchestras, both in quality and 
execution. 


“°TIS FIFTY YEARS SINCE.” 


it sounds a platitude to say that half a century may be short or 
long in the life of a nation or in the annals of the world. In 
the infancy of civilization, though miracles of architecture were 
achieved, progress was so slow as to be well-nigh imperceptible. 
The colossal monuments bequeathed by the Egyptian dynasties, 
apparently proportioned to the intolerable length of patriarchal 
lives, show that time was as little valued as human effort. The 
ephemeral Empires of the East, the Greek Republics, or the 
military world-power of Rome, merely refined on the arts or 
perfected organization in the lines of the familiar grooves. The 
death-sleep of the middle ages, broken by a sad monotony of 
hideous nightmares, was but the stagnant repose of the inevitable 
reaction when the shock of the barbarians had paralysed the old 
forms of activity. The systems of society had been subverted ; 
the brutality of force was again in the ascendent; knowledge was 
ribed, for men of learning were martyred if they had not the 
es fortune to find powerful protectors ; and from the palace to the 
ovel, from the king down to the serf, there was a long and unceasing 
struggleforexistence. In Europe, through that dark and dreary night, 
the Church was the sole safeguard of the oppressed, as she was the 
last refuge for the thinker with any tincture of letters. But the 
Church had renounced or neglected her mission before the founda- 
tions her corruptions had sapped were shaken by the reforming 
zeal of a Hildebrand. Then came the Renaissance and the Refor- 
mation, with the promise of release to life and thought, animating 
the manifold gifts and aspirations which ever since have been multi- 
plying and directing themselves into fresh channels. Since the dawn 
of the Renaissance the world has been moving, though the lights 
broke slowly through the utter darkness, and it was hard at first 
to overcome the inveterate vis inertia. But in the last fifty or 
sixty years—for a few years more or less count for nothing in the 
circumstances—the pace has become unparalleled, as it has been 
steadily increasing in something like geometrical progression. So 
our seen oe lands us naturally in England at a date approximating 
to the accession of her most gracious Majesty. 

Speaking as Englishmen, we admit we might celebrate the 
Jubilee more joyously if the gift of prophecy were given us, and 
if our forecasts as to the future of our country were to work out 
favourably. The gains and material advances in the last sixty 
— have been immense; the accumulations of capital have 

n marvellous, while credit has practically had carte blanche; 
science and invention, stimulated by great prizes, have become the 
indefatigable servants of our social conveniences ; the cost of living 
comfortably and agreeably has been made easy; the increase in 
riches has been more broadly distributed than is popularly sup- 
posed; and, in short, there’can be little question that the world in 
general has good cause for congratulation. It would be hard to 
conceive the bleak desolation of the social eclipse were the hands 
of the clock of progress put back for half a century. Yet even 
the world in general must deplore the misuse of unexpected 
opportunities. Nations that were isolated before have been 
brought into the closest and most familiar contact. Their pulses 
are perpetually throbbing in mechanical unison through the net- 


work of electrical wires. Unhappily the harmony is merely 
mechanical, and the reign of universal peace and good will seems. 
as far away from us as ever. While for the England with which 
we are more nearly concerned, we only know that the eventful 
era of which we are to write has seen our departure in new and 
unfamiliar ways, with the extinction of our most cherished political 
traditions, The Constitution, which had been the gradual growth 
of ripe experience, which had stood the double test of time and 
trials, under which the country had grown rich and populous, 
while the home islands had expanded into a vast foreign empire, 
has been radically modified, if not absolutely revolutionized, by a 
double transfer of political power. Measures that were pre- 
cipitated by imaginary party exigencies might have been inevitable 
sooner or later; all the same it remains to be seen how far they 
may answer the expectations of their sanguine authors, or falsify 
the prognostications of more nervous patriots. The old maxim as. 
to not disturbing what is quiet will suggest itself to conservative 
minds without distinction of party. We hope the best and are 
inclined to believe it; for we have considerable faith in British 
luck as in the sterling sense of the people. But the stakes in this. 
new departure are so momentous that we may well await with 
anxiety the solution of critical problems. 

Dismissing for the present these vital constitutional con- 
siderations, it is more agreeable at the commencement of a review 
of the reign to turn to the position and capabilities of our country. 
We say advisedly that in the last fifty or sixty years England has 
become relatively a more formidable Power to reckon with than 
when, subsidizing the allies that abandoned her on their defeats, 
she maintained the tremendous and exhausting struggle that 
exiled Napoleon to St. Helena. The increase of her wealth, of 
her industries and her commerce, has been enormous, as her 
population has well-nigh doubled itself, notwithstanding incessant 
emigration. In spite of the chronic complaints of the working 
classes, who have been striking against wages that would have 
been wealth to their fathers, all men who are willing to work 
have had their share in the growing prosperity. The emigra- 
tion, far from draining the veins of the mother-country, has re- 
lieved the congestion that found vent in social disturbances 
more dangerous than any we have to deal with at present. 
While it has been peopling new dominions and continents be- 
yond the seas with men of one blood, language, and religion, 
who are bound to us by common interests and sympathies, 
Ireland is very much as she was, as may be seen by consulting the 
journals of fifty years azo, while the disloyal population has been 
enormously reduced. India has been consolidated by annexation 
or conciliation; the great feudatories enclosed in their semi-inde- 
pendence in British territory have more enlightened ideas as to the 
wisdom of loyalty ; the wild and warlike elements in the popula- 
tion are betaking themselves to peaceful work; and now we rulea 
united Empire isolated or fortified within a ring-fence by the seas, 
the Himalayas, and the frontier of the Indus. Unfriendly foreign 
critics are fond of sneering at our growing impotence, of ridiculing 
our involuntary self-abnegation in Euro affairs, of predicting 
our decline to the second rank of States. They fail to remember, 
or choose to forget, that our abnegation has been very much a 
matter of choice, and that we are saving the money which is the 
sinews of war, while Continental nations are spending. As we 
indulge ourselves in exemption from conscription, we can no. 
longer put great standing armies in the field, while relying 
too entirely on our insular security, we may have been re- 
trenching imprudently on the expenditure in forts and war 
ships. Lut the men are there, so is the money; and the fact. 
remains that we have resources and reserves such as no rival 
European Power possesses. Should the necessity arise, which 
God forbid, we have always that Continental conscription to fall 
back upon; and, were the emergency sufficiently serious, the 
country might clamour for conscription. Short of that, whether 
in England or India, or even in the Colonies, recruiting is a simple. 
matter of pay. In Her Majesty’s wide dominions we have the 
finest fighting material in the world, for service anywhere between 
the Equator and the Poles; while the money, as we said, might 
be forthcoming to any amount. Money would be forthcoming to 
float flying squadrons of the more handy ships and the lighter craft. 
of the future, arming them with the war material we could turn 
out in perfection, Money would be found to make the fortresses 
and harbours practically impregnable, with which we lay an iron. 
grasp on the ocean routes, from the Cape to Hong Kong and from. 
Gibraltar to the Bermudas. If we only waken up in time to take 
due precautions against surprise, we may safely trust our honour - 
to time and Providence. It has hitherto, perhaps, been a more 
serious matter that, owing to our Constitution being so absolutely 
free, the country should have been frequently changing its Ministries, 
which undoubtedly is unfavourable to permanent alliances, But 
there are signs already that the enlarged constituencies are inelin- 
ing to a continuity of policy at the Foreign Office; while, for better 
or for worse, as we shall find an opportunity of showing, the 
democracy is clearly drifting towards political dictatorships. 
The only nation that can rival or outstrip us is the huge American 
Republic, and, fortunately, our kinsmen beyond the seas are bound 
over to keep the peace for the best of reasons, and they fritter 
few of their dollars away in either fleets or land forces. 

Patriots on the whole may be reassured, though pessimism is 
only too popular; while, as for the changes which have been 
improving our material and social condition, it is as diflicult to. 
appreciate as it is impossible to deny them. Those every-day 
comforts of which our fathers never med are become either 
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euily attainable luxuries or bare necessities of existence ; and we 
are so used to our quickly accumulating blessings that we have 


never been ome om agen for them. If we hold hard to life, 


the death-rate has been going down and the life-span has been 
very appreciably lengthened—which infers, of course, a pr°por- 
tionate relief from disease, with an increase of keen enjoyment 
and the pleasures of vigorous existence. We inhabit tolerably 
healthy cities, with public recreation-grounds and ample breathing 
room; and we live in better-built houses with any number of 
untaxed windows, for which we can afford to pay higher rents. 
Suburban railways economize time and contract space, so far as 
the city toilers are concerned ; and even clerks and artisans on 
modest salaries may house their families in fresh country air, with 
easy access to the fields and the flowers; while the inter- 
national railway system has brought cheap and quick loco- 
motion within the reach of everybody ing to their means. 
The “grand tour” used to be the monopoly of the privileged 
few—a costly preliminary education for politics, diplomacy, or 
idleness. Now the busiest capitalist can snatch time in a brief 
holiday to make a flying trip to America, India, and the Antipodes, 
as the hard-working and humble Londoner for the sum of three 
and a may enjoy a long summer day on the shores of the 
Channel, Formerly the many to whom pennies were of con- 
sequence had to content themselves with a chance and occasional 
lance at the costly news-sheets which gave belated news. 

nowing little of what was going on, they cared less, A prac- 
tically prohibitory rate of postage cut them off from communi- 
cation with friends in the country, Whereas now the showers of 
penny and halfpenny journals keep everybody as thoroughly posted 
up in the aflairs of the world as any professional politician, 
while the penny stamp has proved an inestimable boon to the 
poor who value family ties and old friendships. 

It may be said that we have been speaking chiefly of the fairly 
well-to-do, and that the working classes have been comparatively 
neglected, while their superiors in station were being enriched. 
Nor do we deny that much may still remain to be done for the 
industrious poor, but in the meantime they have surely little 
reason to be discontented. Our soldiers and sailors have higher 
pay and shorter service, with surer promotion as the reward of 
good conduct and satisfactory pensions in prospect. Our merchant 
seamen—and we shall touch afterwards on their grievances—are 
nevertheless navigating more brilliantly lighted seas, with 
lifeboats in readiness to be launched for their rescue at 
each dangerous point along our coasts. And there are official 
regulations with regard to their food. Our artisans have leagued 
themselves in such formidable trade-unions that they have often 
dictated terms to powerful combinations of capitalists, Our 
factory hands work for better wages, though shorter hours, under 
the efficient protection of Government i rs. A similar 
surveillance extends to mines; casualties are far fewer than 
formerly; while legislation is ever on the watch to assure addi- 
tional safeguards. And even the lot of the comparatively helpless 

icultural labourer has been marvellously ameliorated ; witness 

rate of wages and the way of living in the south-western 
counties, where his condition was once a scandal to civilization. 
As for education, we are absolutely forcing it upon everybody, 
sorely against the will of many of the ungrateful victims. 

e have been glancing at the brighter side of things, we con- 
fess, and we shall have much to say as to the dark corners and 
the shadows, in what we hope may be a tolerably faithful 

icture of the changes we mean to present. In an old country 
our own, there must always be troubles and grievances ; and 
at this moment apparently it is the landed aristocracy, the farmers, 
the yeomen, and their labouring d pendents who have the grave t 
cause for apprehensicn. But public opinion is awake, and is com- 
ing the forces of legislation. pong 5 is still a British 
virtue. Reformers and philanthropists are only at the beginning 
of a series of labours the importance of which is generally recog- 
nized. The poor and the vicious will be always with us; and, 
though very much has been done for them already, much un- 
doubtedly remains to be done. We shall have troubles alroad ani 
anxieties at home, and it must be our care totake due precautions 
inst the one and the other. But we hope in future articles to 

w that our ever-increasing activity pr osperity in the past 
is of omen for our prosperity and progress in the future; 
and, though we must on with the uncertainty of all mortal 
things, that there are no signs as yet of national decay. 


REVIEWS. 


HISTORY OF GUZERAT.* 


(fue career of the late Sir Edward Bayley may fairly be termed 
one of distinction and honour. It is true that he was never 
called on torule a great province like Sir William Muir or Sir Geo 
Campbell, nor did he leave a name to be remembered by wi 
frontier tribes, whom by a mixture of firmness and conciliation he 


* The History of India as told by its own Historians—The Local Ma- 
hommedan Dynasties. Gujarat. By the late Sir Edward Clive Bayley, 
K.C.S.I. Partially based on a translation by the late Professor John 
Dowson. Published under the patronage of H.M.’s Secretary of State for 
India. Forming a Sequel to Sir A. M. Elliot’s “ History of the Mahom- 
madan Empire of India.” London: W. H. Allen & Co. 1886, 


had “coerced” into some semblance of order. His official life 
was passed mainly at headquarters, in the Secretariat and not 
amongst the people, and he was rewarded by a seat in the Imperial 
Council during the administrations of Lord Northbrook and Lord 
Lytton. His attainments as a scholar and Orientalist were con- 
siderable; he had made a valuable collection of ancient coins, and 
had studied divers branches of Indian archeology. He was also. 
well versed in what may be termed the Blue Book literature of 
the secretariat. No man was more capable of tracking a law to its 
conception and birth and discovering the germ of an imperial 
manifesto. He could at once tell his colleagues and his superiors 
who began and ended the paper warfare on English and vernacular 
education ; what were the main arguments for the severance or the 
union of the offices of collectors and magistrates; what measures 
had preceded the settlement of the revenue in the Deab some 
thirty years back ; how the subject of railway communication first 
attracted the notice of Lord Hardinge and Dalhousie ; and 
from what causes the Mahommedan community had been distanced 
in the race fur employment by the more supple and astute Hindus. 
Besides being in his later years a perfect storehouse of information 
on police, judicial reforms, schools, Colleges, and Universities, he 
was a man of singular refinement, courtesy, and kindness, avd his 
death was regretted by a wide circle of English and native friends. 
The volume on the early history of Guzerat is one of a series 
begun nearly forty years ago by the late Sir Henry M. Elliot, 
K.C.B., continued by the late Professor Dowson, and handed over 
to Sir Edward Bayley, whose unfinished work is now edited with 
a graceful preface by Colonel H. Yule. LElliot’s original intention 
had been to give a brief résumé of the principal Mabommedan 
historians of India, and eventually an account of the independent 
monarchies or dynasties that reigned in “Gujarat, Bengal, 
Kashmir, and others.” Practically for about two centuries, or 
from the middle of the fourteenth to the middle of the sixteenth, 
every Mahommedan nobleman with any capacity for war or ad- 
ministration cut and carved out a very nice principality, which 
was governed with more or less of stability and vigour until 
it was incorporated in the Empire by the genius of Akbar. Of 
these independent sovereignties Guzerat was one of the foremost. 
Indeed, Eiphinstone’s deliberate opinion was that the “ Kings of 
Guzerat, with small means, made at least as considerable a figure 
as any of the minor kings except the Bahmani family in the 
Deccan.” The above author devotes about twenty pages of his 
second volume to events which in the translation or analysis of 
Sir Edward Bayley swell out into four hundred and fifty. At 
first sight there would — to be very little to distinguish the 
eight or nine rulers of Guzerat from those who, with terrible 
monotony, went through the programme of conspiracies, revolts, 
intrigues, murders, and fratricides, in all of India. The 
native historians are lavish in praise of the situation, climate, 
and productions of Guzerat. They expatiate on its abundant 
harvests, its delicious fruits, its splendid oxen, finer, Macaulay 
would have said, than those that enamel § Clitumnus ; the white 
stone, the teak wood, the paper ornamented with gold, the elegant 
articles of ivory and agate, and the keen and polished daggers and 
swords. Anglo-Indians are inclined to question the truth of some 
of these encomiums, and the Emperor Aurangzib abuses the 
country and climate roundly as the abode of dust, of the hot wind, 
of ill-health, of thorns, and of something much worse. However, 
it is still clear that Guzerat was a principality worth several 
fierce struggles. Many of the pages of these native historians are 
occupied with marches, attacks on rival pretenders, sieges of hill- 
forts, and the reduction of Hindu Rajas to submission. One ruler 
poisons his grandfather, and another mounts the throne by getting 
rid of a young nephew. At one time the ruler of the day thinks 
of marching on Delhi and bearding the Emperor. Another 
sovereign is fully employed in the detection of conspiracies at 
home. In one page the Hindu Rajas attend the Durbar, bring 
resents, and receive robes of honour. In another chivalrous 
Rajpats shut themselves up ina fort, refuse all terms whatever, 
and perform the johar or jauhar—in other words, burn their 
wives and children, and then rush out on the swords and spears 
of the Mahommedan Ghazis. The Mussulman historian, it may 
be observed, generally describes these and other contests as the 
sending of so many “infidel dogs to hell.” Kings shift their 
abodes according to the seasons and spend a month or two in 
hunting. Now and then a Hindu of some mark adopts the true 
faith and is promoted to high honour. But more often the author 
of the Mirat-i-Sikandari records with evident complacency the 
destruction of wicked idols, the overthrow of so many Hindu 
temples, and the establishment in their stead of so many mosques 
and forts. There is an incidental mention of a famine and also 
of a waba, or pestilence, which destroyed several thousands in ten 
days, and which, no doubt, was Asiatic cholera. With all these 
characteristic incidents we now and then have statistics which 
remind us of Abul Fazl, and which show that these historians 
were not always tantummodo narratores, but also exornatores 
rerum. There are ample details as to the extent of the various 
districts, the towns and seaports, the land revenue, the mis- 
cellaneous taxes, and the amount of land held by Jagirdars, as 
well as the number of fighting men such feudal tenants were 
bound to maintain. For the “ information of the followers of 
Islam” a measurement is given of the fine mosque at Ahmed- 
abad, named after its founder, who reigned in the beginning 
of the fifteenth century. We are glad to say that this mosque 
and some fourteen others are still in good preservation, as are 
divers tombs and mausoleums, and a tomb known as Kankaria, 
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about a mile to the south-east of the city. This reservoir was cut 
by Sultan Kutb-ud-din about 1451, and that sovereign erected 
besides, the garden of Naginah and the palace and gardens of 
Ghat Mandol, “all of them as magnificent as the mansions of 
Heaven and as lovely as the gardens of Fairyland.” Mr. 
W. W. Hunter, in the new edition of his Imperial Gazeteer, quotes 
the opinion of the late Mr. James Fergusson that the contact 
of Mahommedan aggression with Jain architecture in this capital 
resulted in a style which combined the merits of both systems, and 
in which the Metenlnen builder enlarged the conception of the 
Hindus, while he borrowed their exquisite beauty and finish of 
details. It is also quite certain that out of a line of sovereigns, who 
wasted their resources on vain expeditions, or toyed with dancing 
girls, or promoted unworthy favourites, two or three, as Sultan 
Ahmed, Sultan Mahmud—who had the cognomen of the man of 
two forts or two horns—Bigarha, and Bahadur Shah stand out as 
rulers of real capacity and strength. 

Under any aspect the Mahommedan chronicler attempted to 
write history, while the Hindu fabulist at his best had never 
collected anything but a mass of legends in song ; and the narrative 
of the former, though it usually follows the highways of history, 
battles, sieges, conspiracies, and so forth, is occasionally enlivened 
by anecdotes of personal character, by amusing stories, and by 
comments and episodes Which will enable any impartial reader 
to estimate properly ghe confident assertions made by patriotic 
Englishmen as to the extraordinary happiness of the native com- 
munity under the rule of men of their own colour, and not in 
every case of their own creed. Every now and then we hear of 
certain Farangis at the ports of Diu and elsewhere. These, it is 
tolerably clear, are the Portuguese; they had a curious custom of 
lifting their hats on high when they saluted their friends, Un- 
fortunately, at an important interview in the year 1537 at the 

rt of Diu, whether by accident or design, one of these Farangis 

illed the Sultan Bahadur Shah, The historian records that 
on his march to the scene of his death, the Sultan caused 
to be executed a Sheikh Baban, who would not repeat the 
Mussulman confession of faith, and was evidently a troublesome 
reformer. This man told the Sultan that he would die in three 
days afterwards. Readers of Scott will recollect that a similar 
rediction is put into the mouth of the astrologer in Quentin 
urward, but not with the same result. These same Portuguese, 
the historian tells us, persuaded Bahadur Shah to give them land 
at Diu of the extent of a cow’s hide, and he goes on to say that 
they cut up a hide into strips, and enclosed as much land as 
sible, on which they built a fort with guns. Colonel Yule or 
Re FE. Bayley, or both, disbelieve the anecdote and think that the 
Sultan could not have been so deceived. But neither author nor 
editor has remarked the curious coincidence with the origin of 
Carthage. Every schoolboy &c. knows the line in the first 

id 
¥ Taurino quantum possent circumdare tergo. 


Might not Virgil be familiar to the precursors of Camoens and 
Albuquerque? And is it not possible that, owing to a little quiet 
bribery and conciliation, a local official may have given a wider 
interpretation to a Firman granting the European merchants the 


boon asked for of a small bit of land? To us there is nothing so 

very improbable in the story, especially as we are told that the 
Sultan having granted the request for land, went away at once, 

and so left the Portuguese to avail themselves of the opportunity 

to make an Oriental Byrsa. 

. In spite of the praises lavished on wine by Hafiz and other 

poets, there have always been Mahommedans of high rank favour- 

able to total abstinence. Sultan Muzaffar Il. was, like our 

Henry VIII., a capital wrestler and a skilful archer, but he never 

touched wine. It is mentioned that when a favourite horse was 

cured of the gripes—a disease often fatal in India—because the | 
attendants, who had tried all sorts of drugs, at last gave it a 

dose of pure spirits, the Sultan “ bit the finger of sorrow with the 

teeth of regret,” and never rode that horse again. On the | 
birthday of the Prophet the same monarch used to pour water on | 
the heads of Saids and learned men, and send them away after | 
this ducking with money, clothes, and costly stuffs supposed to 

last the year. Unlike other despots, he was tolerant and forgiving. 

When a musk-rat fell into the boiler which contained the hot 

water for the royal bath, and the attendants in ignorance dashed 

the water, boiled musk-rat and all, over the royal body, the King 

said his prayers, sent for the water-carriers “ despairing of life,” 

and then forgave them, merely asking whether one hundred 

men could not properly do the work of one. In the reign 

of his son these seme water-carriers were not so lucky, for 

when they poured boiling water on the Sultan he retaliated 


by such a drenching “that they died on the spot.” The 
first-named ruler was an adept in copying out the Koran in a 
clerkly hand; and as an instance of his forbearance we are told 
that, when he had just finished a beautiful page, a guard under 
the influence of opium knocked the pen out of his hand and | 
blotted the paper. The culprit, or the bystanders for him, ad- | 


‘mitted that the offence merited mutilation or death under the feet | 


of an elephant; but the Sultan forgave the blunder on condition | 
that its author was never to eat opium again. The same Sultan 
was fortunate in his Kotwal, or Police Superintendent of the | 
town, who was able to detect thieves by their mere appearance ; | 
and once, to the amazement of the people of the Tce, he 

ordered a man to be apprehended who had apparently done no 
wrong. It turned out that the fellow had a lot of pass-keys 
which could unlock all the horse chains, and that he was t 


—— horse-stealer of the a What became of the offender 
not stated ; but the Kotwal performed his duties satisfactorily 
to an advanced age, during the reigns of four sovereigns never 
was once removed or suspended, and not only retained his lands 
and allowances undiminished, but even them increased at 
every accession. This example to all Kotwals was named Muhit- 
ul-Mulk, but he got the sounding title of Khan Jehan (Lord of 
the World). Possibly he owed his reputation and his perma~- 
nence to the fact that he was a eunuch, In the previous reign of 
Sultan Mahmud Bighara one Maulana Mahmud, of Samarcand, 
was less fortunate. He was “ skilled in the rules and practice of 
poetry,” and, having been to the Deccan, he had taken ship to get 

k to his native land, probably through the Persian Gulf. Some 
pirates captured the ship, retained it, all his property and his 
womenkind, and turned the poet and his two sons adrift. The 
Sultan, touched by the tale, resolved to punish the pirates, who 
had taken refuge on an island under the protection of the Raja 
of Jagat. The wrongs of the captive were soon avenged by the 
plunder of the island, the destruction of its temple, and the 
smashing of the idols. The place, moreover, was so infested with 
snakes that seven hundred were killed in one night. An Oriental 
historian deals in big numbers both of men and animals. 

The promotion of Hindus to high office in the State is always 
instanced to prove the discrimination of Mahommedan Sovereigns, 
with whom religion is no bar to office. In these chronicles we 
hear more of Begs and Khans than of Pundits and Mantries. 
And one instance to the contrary is not a good precedent. A 
Hindu birdcatcher named Jarji, who had the charge of the 
hawks, became a great favourite with Mahmoud III. He acquired 
jaghirs, joined the Sultan at his drinking bouts, and spoke im- 
pudently to Vizirs and nobles. At length “this ignorant ruffian 
and fool” procured the execution of two men of high rank. We 
are not surprised to learn, a few on, that the upstart was 
laid hold of in open durbar, tried to hide himself under the throne, 
and was dragged out by his whiskers and cut to pieces. Sir E. 
Bayley has suppressed some of the sayings which passed for wit 
with the historians, but which were, perhaps, — or indecent. 
One story, or something like it, we have heard before, but it has a 
point, and would be highly appreciated at an Oriental Court. De- 

ndents were remunerated, we may observe, partly by allowances 
in money and partly by grants of land ; the wise oat politic Ahmad 
Shah observing that, if the payment were wholly in cash, it would 
be recklessly squandered, whereas Jagirdars with lands would get 
fodder, wood, milk, and goats from their own plots, would 
in agriculture, build themselves houses, and live in comfort. The 
idea of the “ three acres” is, after all, nothing very new. These 
grants, though liable to resumption, had a tendency to become 
hereditary. When one audacious critic observed to Mahmud 
Bighara, who was continuing a grant to the son of a deceaséd 
Amir, that the grandee was “not worthy of his position,” then 
said the King, “ The position will make him worthy”; and no one 
ever made such a remark again. 

This volume does credit to the late author's scholarship and taste, 
although in some pages the notes rather encumber the text. But 
there were doubtless discrepancies to be reconciled and differences 
in dates, names, and statements to be explained. We should have 
been better pleased if the quotations from poets had been turned into 
blank verse instead of rhymed couplets. The deduction from these 
historians is surely obvious enough. No one would claim inordinate 
credit for an “ alien Government” because it does not now imitate 
Mahommedan viceroys in erecting splendid cathedrals on the 
spoils of mosques and temples, recklessly alienating the resources 
of Government to grantees in perpetuity, promoting birdcatchers, 
holders of slippers, and cup-bearers to important offices of Sta 
and generally fostering that system of high stakes, few prizes, 
great risks in politics by which Orientals have been attracted 
since the days of Ram Chandra and King Nala. But the native 
chronicler in his fierce intolerance and his worship of success 
shows us the native despot in his true colours, at his best and at 
his worst. And, even in the most favourable aspect, what a 
salutary course of reading this might afford to the spouting Baboo 
and the credulous M.P.! 


FIVE NOVELS.* 


ry taEes are few things more grateful to the omnivorous reader 
of novels, when sated (as will occasionally happen) with the 
sweets provided for him by the romance-weavers of his own 
country, than a genuinely fresh and iuteresting story in another 
tongue, translated for his benefit, if need be, by a fairly com- 
petent hand. A book of George Sand’s or Auerbach’s will 
always come as a welcome relief to an appetite jaded by a too 
monotonous literary diet ; and even among contemporary novelists 
on the European continent there are plenty of the second and 
third ranks—not to talk about the first—who deserve to be 


* The Lady with the Garnets. By E. Marlitt. Translated by Baroness 
Langenau. ndon: Elliot Stock. 1886. 

A Hero of Our Time. By M. U. Lermontoff. Translated by R. J. 
Lipmann. London: Ward & Downey. 1886. 

Lady Valworth’s Diamonds. By the Author of “ Phyllis” &c. London: 
Ward & Downey. 1886. 
an a Moment of Passion. By “Christel.” 3 vols. London: White & 

. 1886, 

13 All Told. By M. Moorsom. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co, 


1886. 
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known to a wider circle of readers than they are likely to meet | a hurry, and there are evidences of the fact on almost every page. 
with at home. We have before us a couple of stories, one | Nadine’s second lover, for instance, appears on the scene with a 


dating from near the beginning of the century, the other com- 


paratively new, to the translators of which thanks are certainly 
due from English readers. The Lady with the Garnets, neatly 


and on the whole adequately rendered from the German of 


Marlitt by the Baroness Langenau, is somewhat in the manner 

of Auerbach, though without his graphic and realistic force. 

It is y a ghost story, and y a story of human passions 

and affections, with that intermixture of tender sentiment and 

phlegmatic reasonableness which one looks for in a German 
romance. Marlitt’s Kommerzienrath is the head of a family in 

which it is a fatal crime for a widowed husband to marry a 

second wife; but quite natural, it appears, for an uncle to marry 

aniece. He transgresses the unwritten law of his race ; for, being 

a widower, he marries the daughter of one of his workpeople. He 

keeps the unfortunate young woman in a secluded part of his 

house, which is haunted by the lady with the garnets, hiding her 
not so much because she is a second wife as because he is ashamed 
to own her as a wife at all. The main incidents of the story 
spring out of this situation. The heroine, however, is not Blanche, 
the lady of the haunted wing, but Margaret, daughter of the 
Kommerzienrath by his earlier marriage, who is of a lovable Ger- 
man type, playful, unselfish, with a high sense of justice, made to 
adore and to be adored, chivalrous to her father, to her young 
uncle, and to the stepbrother whose rights she secures when none 
but the uncle aforesaid is willing to admit them. In short, it is 
for Margaret's sake that the story is worthy to be read and com- 
mended, Without her it would be trivial, not to say absurd; but 
her character is well conceived and naturally developed. She is 
just such a one as the weal father might have leaned upon and 
trusted from the first; but she is never allowed to see her step- 
mother, or to know that she has a stepbrother, until the one is 
dead and the other fatherless. Then her love of justice is put to 
the test, and she comes triumphantly out of the ordeal. 

The only excuse which could be offered for making a new 
translation of Lermontoff, whose Hero of Our Time was popular 
throughout Europe a couple of generations ago, is that the exist- 
ing versions are no longer within reach of the general reader, or 
that they are not enough to be reprinted. Mr. Lipmann 
would scarcely do well to insist on the latter plea; but with our 
rapid and facile methods of producing and consuming works of 
fiction the former plea suffices. There is further justification, of 
a kind, in Mr. Lipmann’s thirty s of introduction, wherein he 
gives a brief life of his author and an analysis of his best-known 
creations. Jn an ordinary novel a preface is usually an imperti- 
nence; but in the case of translations it is not inconvenient for 
short memories and blank minds to have a few serviceable scraps 
of information brought together at the outset. Mr. Lipmann 
says enough to indicate Lermontoff’s position in the literature of 
Russia and of Europe—enough to show a modern reader why 
Lermontoff’s Petshorin is capable of being mentioned in the same 
sentence with Goethe’s Faust and Byron’s Cain. Petshorin was 
the Russian Irresponsible of the Byronic age—very much, indeed, 
what Byron himself might have been if he had been born a 
Russian. Lermontoff clung to Byron as his model after Pushkin 
had shaken off his influence. He was a pessimist, he was twice 
sent to Siberia, he fought duels on the slightest pretext. For him, 
as for his literary sponsor and his literary offspring, “the past was 
an infinite arena of crime; the present was undefined, the future 
dark ; the world a play of chance; the people mean and their 
governors merciless; religion afforded no consolation ; philosophy 
revealed bottomless abysses; and love was a fatal fancy.” In that 
spirit Petshorin was conceived and shaped ; his character is re- 

ulsive and attractive at the same moment; his course through 

ife is overshadowed by gloom and dogged by calamity, yet he 
drains the cup of pleasure and excitement to the dregs. 

Lady Valworth's Diamonds is a warning example of the fate 
which may befall the average writer of pretty romances who turns 
aside from the beaten track of the three-volume novel to dally in the 
dandelion path of the shilling dreadful. The author of Phyllis 
has written one or two lively, chattering tales, marked by some 
common eense and a fair knowledge of the world and its ways; 
but there is not much of either quality in this new version of the 
stale old story of a jewel robbery bya gentleman burglar. The 
gentleman who steals Lady Valworth’s diamonds also steals the 
sapphires of her niece, to whom he is engaged to be married ; and 
the way in which he contrives this last theft is smart enough. 
He introduces himself into the chamber of his betrothed in the 
early morning, makes her get up and dress, frightens her into 
telling him where her jewels are kept, gallantly returns one of 
them—the only gift he ever bestowed on her, as she declares later 
on—chloroforms her, and steals away. Granit Boyle's love for 
his cousin Millicent is only ~~ re He is really enamoured of 

German teacher, Nadine Roche, to whom he is known as 
Paul Annerley. If the reader will think out the situation be- 
tween these three young people, and bear in mind that Millicent 
and Nadine are tenderly attached to each other, he will be able to 


heavy moustache, though four pages previously she has described 
him as “a man with no moustache.” Millicent’s second string 
has seven bundred a year in one chapter and five hundred in 
another. Miss Duran, a nice old maid in Berkeley Square, is “at 
home” on Wednesdays page 84, and on Tuesdays page 86. Mrs. 
Brand is Lucy in one place and Clarissa in another; but, as she 
has a maid called Lucy, perhaps she altered her Christian name in 
deference to the soubrette. It is a pity that so many blemishes 
— mar a story which, with all its extravagance, is still good 
reading. 

It is, on the whole, a consolatory thought that “ Christel ” does 

not write very correctly or forcibly, for she makes such deliberate 
efforts to harrow the feelings that, if she wrote well, there would 
be a danger of her succeeding. Only a danger, even then, be- 
cause one cannot be seriously atfected by a story which positively 
revels in deathbeds, drowning, fratricide, the torture of a gentle- 
man for months together by a bargeman and his wife, with other 
horrors on the head of those. It is true that “Christel ” pro- 
vides us with compensations. Jn a Moment of Passion i 
with “ the chamber of death,” but it ends with a burst of bridals 
and babies. The tortured gentleman goes mad, but he recovers 
his reason after many years, and the doctor who has tended him 
receives and declines an offer of knighthood. The attempt at 
fratricide does not quite come off, and, though some nice people 
die and are buried, we are credibly informed by the author that 
they have very good reason to be satisfied with their fate. From 
all which it must be evident that “ Christel” laid herself out to 
write a cheerful and pleasant romance; but unfortunately she did 
the other thing. Her style is chastened, if not strengthened, by a 
large infusion of religious verbiage. A fair-sized kymnal might 
be put together out of the verses scattered through the three 
volumes, and some of these have a suspicious air of originality. 
We do not accuse “ Christel” of dropping into sacred poetry as a 
relief from sensationalism ; but if none of these devotional frag- 
ments are her own composition she cannot be always complimented 
on her selection. The profane poets, too, are laid under contribu- 
tion, from the Bard of Avon to “Thos. Tuzzer” and an immortal 
denizen of Arcady who answers to the name of “ Gowell.” 
Mr. Moorsom’s tales are slight, smart, and fairly ingenious. The 
cleverness is rather forced throughout, and the best stories are 
those which have least of it; but there is no vulgarity in the 
book, and there are no horrors, It aims at being a pleasant 
travelling companion, and that is not an inordinate ambition. 


PICTURESQUE SKETCHES IN ITALY.* 


A‘ first sight it is not easy to account for the existence of this 
book. To derive anything but a very moderate pleasure 
from turning over the twenty-eight antiquated sketches which 
Mr. Brade has unearthed from his portfolio is impossible. The 
scenes which they represent are as hackneyed as they can be, the 
execution is old-fashioned and mechanical, and photo-lithography 
is not a process to add colour or interest to scratchy drawings in 
mand ink. It is true that Mr. Brade claims to have rescued 
rom complete oblivion some relics of the past which are dis- 
appearing or are about to disappear; but if we may judge from 
his representation of these buildings, their loss cannot be of much 
importance either to architecture or pictorial art. This claim to 
our attention which Mr. Brade sets forth in his preface is never- 
theless more intelligible than the plea that recent works on the 
subject have dealt rather with the architectural than the pic- 
turesque aspects of Italian architecture and scenery. Even if there 
were no Ruskin and no Yriarte, not to mention a thousand other 
preachers and illustrators of the picturesque beauty of Italy, there 
are still dozens of art magazines and illustrated papers, some of 
which must find their way into every corner of the country, and 
all of which are constantly harping wu the same note. 
Indeed, if it were possible to be tired of ltaly, we should have 
said that its picturesqueness had been rather overdone, especially 
of late, and that there was little room fora book consisting of 
twenty-eight photo-lithographs re ting St. Peter's, the Coli- 
seum, the Temple of Vesta, and other well-known ruins and 
buildings, unless, indeed, they were treated in a singularly fresh 
and interesting manner. 
In writing of Mr. Daniel Brade’s skill as an artist, we should be 
to be less than respectful or more than moderate, Though 
evidently trained as an architectural draughtsman, he has some 
sense of the S epswer in composition. In the best of his views, 
like that of St. Peter's from the south and the Temple of Saturn, 
he reminds us of those engravings on copper of similar subjects 
which were so popular in the last century, and are now sometimes 
to be found lining the walls of staircase and hall in old country- 
houses. A faint remembrance of Vivares, a still fainter one of 
Piranesi, lingers in these formal and uninspired productions, which 


judge whether the author is likely to have given a very accurate 
ya of what is wont to happen in the world from day to day. 
t is not suggested that Granit Boyle is mad; but he goes so far 
as to give to Nadine, whom he woos as a city clerk, part of the 
proceeds of his two robberies—gives her, as Paul Annerley, a 
he — which, as gentleman burglar, he stole from 
icent Grey, though he knows that the girls are bosom friends 


seem to have been outlined with the ‘‘ drawing-pen ” and compasses 
and shaded with the aid of a parallel ruler. 

The careful examiner of Mr. Brade’s plates will, we fear, come 
to much the same conclusion as the rash and superficial observer. 
Whatever their interest may be, it is neither picturesque nor 


and confidants. The story, in fact, has been written in too great | B. T. 


* Pic Sketches in Italy. By Daniel Brade, F.R.LB.A. Londo 
ly. By rade, 
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architectural. There are artists who in our illustrated journals 
can make more of a dark arch of Waterloo Bridge than Mr. 
Brade out of his “ Dark Corner of St. Mark's,” and to architectural 
value the work makes no pretension. Having thus questioned 
the illustrations in vain, it 1s clearly in the literary part of the 
volume that we must seek for its raison d'’étre. This is not ofa 
quantity or a description to tire the reader. First comes a list of 
subscribers, which can be skipped, next a preface of fifteen lines, 
and then a “ Descriptive List of Subjects” occupying little more 
than a page. Here at least, especially in the preface, we may hope 
to find a clue. 

Mr. Brade is distinct enough in statement. He tells us that 
“ the main object in issuing this Series of Views is to present to 
the public the pictorial or impressionist side of a few notable 
features of Italian Architecture and Scenery. Several admirable 
works have been issued of late years, illustrating the technical or 
detailed and constructive features of Italian Art, but, valuable as 
these are, they are scarcely appreciated by, or awaken much interest 
in, any but professional architects and archeologists. Some years 
have elapsed since the original sketches were taken.” In the last 
sentence we have probably some explanation of the book, espe- 
cially when we connect it, as perhaps we may dare to do, with 
the place of Mr. Brade’s residence. The preface is dated Kendal, 
June 1886. Is it too intemperate a theory to suppose that 
Mr. Brade and his sketches have lingered for “some years” at 
Kendal? This hypothesis finds some support in the list of 
the subscribers, the large majority of whom dwell in the same 
town as Mr. Brade or in its neighbourhood. Regarded from this 

int of view, Mr. Brade’s book assumes a new and strange 
interest, not so much artistic as intellectual. It would seem 
as though the great art wave which has for many years been 
deluging Europe has only just made itself felt, and that but 
faintly enough, on the shores of our Northern lakes. Can it be 
that the inhabitants of the lovely district immortalized by the 
poet Wordsworth and the painter Turner have been too absorbed 
in the beauties of nature which surround them to watch with 
more than slender interest the recent developments of art? that 
picturesque Westmoreland has hitherto felt no need for pictu- 
resque Italy, and Kendal has been sufficient for itself without 
thought of Rome or Florence? If this be so, this book would 
seem to show that in this age no place, however remote or con- 
tented, can be allowed to glass itself for ever in its own beauty, 
and that even Kendal, which has apparently — with great 
success the existence of Mr. Ruskin, has been obliged to acknow- 
ledge the artistic mission of her own Mr. Brade. This would, at 
all events, seem the only ground upon which the publication of 
this volume can be justified, and the view has the additional merit 
of supplying something like an apologia for Mr. Brade’s style. If 
Kendal’s artistic condition were such as is suggested, it would 
clearly be no ordinary case. Her ignorance of newfangled notions 
of art, if not blissful, would be ey ne and her 
initiation into strange forms of unknown beauty would need to 
be gentle and by degree. It is impossible to know for how 
many centuries Kendal’s art education might be retarded if she 
were suddenly confronted with the caprice of a Whistler or 
the audacity of a Joseph Pennell. Mr. Brade’s good old style, 
with its rigid definition of architectural detail, its conventional 
touch for trees, its mechanical shadows and pasteboard waves, 
ay be the safest way to try to begin to make Italy intelli- 
gible to Kendal. The main disadvantage of our theory is that, 
though it seems a fair deduction from Mr. Brade’s preface, it 
may be completely unjust to his subscribers, the majority of 
whom have perhaps been influenced by good-nature rather than 
admiration of Mr. Brade’s talents. However this may be, we trust 
that, having bestowed so much pains to get at our author's and 
artist’s intentions and to rightly appreciate his motives, he 
will not be offended if we add that, to those who have not had 
the same advantages of retirement in a beautiful locality for some 
years, it sounds a little strange to call such laboured drawings by 
the name of sketches, and that the epithet of “ impressioni 
which he applies to them, seems to be still more inappropriate. 


DEER-STALKING.* 


rg has a very small literature of its own, the 
fact being that “ Scrope,” who, though he wrote so many 
ears ago, said nearly all that was to be said on the subject. 
wever, times have changed and, what is also to the point, 
the ground and the weapons used in stalking have changed also. 
Though deer-stalking is dealt with in that delightful book, the 
Moor and the Loch, by so excellent a sportsman as the late Mr. 
uhoun, as well as in another charming work, Wild Sports 
Highlands, by Mr. St. John, yet in both cases the subject 

more incidentally than exhaustively treated. 

a Handbook of Deer-Stalking, Macrae, formerly 
Lord Henry Bentinck’s forester, stalking is alone described, but 

rifle. 
TT ately we have in Lord Lovat’s admirable contribution to the 
Badminton Library an excellent treatise on this sport, and one 
that is most graphically written and which exhibits an amount of 
personal experience and a power of picturesque expression rarely 


* Deer-Stalking. By Augustus Grimble. London; Chapman & Hall. 


encountered. The work now before us is, however, in our opinion, 
the best yet published in a small compass—indeed, we may sa 
that Mr. Grimble’s book bas given us great pleasure in perusal. 
From beginning to end it is the work of a true sportsman, is full 
of practical advice, and breathes throughout a healthy air of 
mountain and heather, added to which it contains a collection of 
anecdotes brightly telling the successive phases of happy and 
unlucky incidents connected with the sport the author has sa 
devotedly followed. 

It is a pleasure to us to find a book interspersed with anecdotes. 
all of which read lessons in the main pertinent to the work itself, 
as we so often have occasion to condemn such in sporting works 
as irrelevant. Mr. Grimble is not yg the owner of a 
forest, as in his very modest preface he dedicates his pages to 
those friends who have ever given him a shot at a stag, and 
especially to Sir Robert Harvey and Mr, Henry Lucy; adding 
that “to the kindness of these two good friends the writer prin- 
cipally owes it that for many seasons past he has had the pleasure 
of pursuing the wild red deer over some of the most difficult and 
beautiful parts of Scotland.” Mr. Grimble states that there is 
nothing new in his book—a disclaimer with which we are at 
variance, we are bound to admit. Descriptions of sport related 
from personal experience, and the success or failure consequent 
thereon, must be new, and are always interesting. What has been 
told before loses nothing by repetition if we can but say how and 
why certain events happened to ourselves, whatever may have 
been written by previous authorities, especially when the informa- 
tion is so charmingly given as in the book before us. It is pro- 
verbial how keen sportsmen are who only enjoy a day now and 
then at their favourite pastimes, whether shooting, fishing, or 
hunting. To this class, we gather from Mr, Grimble’s descrip- 
tions, he is proud to belong. A laird of thousands of acres of 
moor and forest can please himself—he may remain at home or 
take the field; but the man who is given permission to hunt, 
shoot, or fish on any one day is in a different plight. To the 
latter it is a case of taking an advantage at once or perhaps miss- 
ing it for the season ; he is therefore not seldom the more enthusi- 
astic sportsman than the lord of many acres, 

We quite agree with our author when he says, in his remarks 
about rifles, that nine shooters out of ten will find it much easier 
to shoot with a full sight than with a fine one, especially in 
quick or running shots. Though the ignorant may be heard to 
scoff at missing a stag at a hundred yards, how easy a feat this 
is may be learnt from Mr. Grimble. After a crawling stalk, 
intermixed with spurting runs and all manner of unusual attitudes 
to boot, for two or three miles, supposing the first object of the 
stalker gained, which is to approach his wary game within o 
hundred to a hundred and twenty yards—a most difficult, and 
often even a hazardous, undertaki nd then to place a bullet 
in the heart of your stag as you lie in a cramped position close to 
the ground peeping over a bank or rock, is, to say the least, no 
easy feat. To hit a stag anywhere in the body, which means 
to wound or spoil him, is quite another matter, as is it to stalk 
within two hundred paces and take a chance shot. It is the close 
ap bh and certain shot that tell the artist. 

t has often been our fate to miss and marvel at what seemed 
unaccountably easy shots, and the reply given to a gentleman by 
his stalker who, after a series of inexcusable misses, remarked, 
“ Well, Donald, who's fault was it that time?” is admirable, and 
well portrays our own feelings on such occasions. Quoth Donald, 
“ Well he wasn’t more than a hundred yards, and it's not my 
fault you missed him ; and it wasn’t the fault of the stag, for he stood 
still enough, and it’s not the fault of the rifle, for I ken well it’s a 
right one; so I'll just leave it to you to think it over and find 
out whose fault it was.” 

How earnest a devotee of the sport our author is, the following 
extract will give a goud idea: — 

Dinner over—as the decanters commenced their round, the plans for 
to-morrow came on for discussion. ‘Two parties of two each were to go 
grousing, one could fish and one could stalk. Thus when my host asked 
“ Who will stalk?” my heart sank within me, for I expected to hear as 
noisy an “ Ego” as when a schoolboy cries “ Quis” to a piece of plum-cake. 
A short silence followed, and then one was so horribly tired, another had a 
violent attack of salmon-fishing, another had bli his heel, and several 
oarsy grousing. From that moment till I was underway next morning 

was in a state of anxious excitement. 

As a specimen of the author's brane we cannot refrain from 
quoting a picturesque as well as realistic description of sighting 
some deer from the windows of the lodge he was staying in :— 

On the 3rd of September, 1883, three of us have just finished breakfast 
and are standing round the wood fire preparatory to starting for a day’s 
grousing. The room has four windows in it, one looking north, two east, 
and another facing south—a splendid view of loch, and moor, and 
mountain to be seen from each. . . . It was a bright sunny morning, with 
a gentle breeze driving large white fleecy clouds across the sky, and the 
moving shadows rolling up the mountains and across the moor made a 
perfect picture of a wild landscape. Lazily I went to the window looki 
south to see more of the view, and, as I threw it open to get a better | 
out, the shadows rolled off stag-famed Ben-y-Vricht, and a flood of 
brilliant sunshine illumined its face from the very summit of its rocky and 
= crest right down to the more gentle slopes of the heather-clad 

ase-——So very ron J and clear did it stand out, that, although four miles 
away, I turned to the mantel-piece to reach down a spy-glass remarking, 
“It is so very bright that, in spite of the distance, one might see deer if 
they were there.” “No,” said my host, “it is too far, except by any 
chance there were a hundred of them together and they were moving.” 
However, kneeling down and resting the glass on the window-sill, it was 
brought to a focus, and, lo and old! there actually, as if by magic, 
were quite an hundred deer trotting in a mass across a bright green strip of 
grass. My host looked at me, I at him, and our thoughts showed them- 
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selves in the eyes of both. “Who shall go?” was the question that pro- 

ded itself unconsciously to each of us. The matter was soon settled ; 
a friend, with rare self-denial, and ever anxious to show sport to his 
friends, said to me :—* Well, as you found them, you shall go after them.” 
The subsequent stalk and its result our readers must peruse for 
themselves ; it is too long to quote here, and not a word of it 
should be missed. 

What a volume of excitement and adventure is comprised in 
this extract from Mr. Grimble’s diary stalkers will readily 
guess :— 

1883. Sept. 28.—Found a ver: in the flat. I was after him 
from till dusk. He had him, and after seven dis- 
tinct stalks we were eventually defeated. I did not get a shot all day, 

We fancy Mr. Grimble would be a hard nut for most stalkers 
to crack, and that he could hold his own with the best of them, 
which means a great deal. He gives a caution on the subject of 
walking a beginner would do well to bear in mind, and this is not 
to say too much about endurance. Says the author :— 

It will be wiser not to state at the dinner-table that, if your stalker 
carries your rifle, you never yet met the man who could walk you down: 
for you will be very apt to meet one who will at any rate have a try, even 
if he does not succeed. The butler and footman are usually good friends 
with the stalker, and next day you will find yourself in for a tramp which 
will considerably astonish you; for these sort of remarks are apt to be 
taken literally, and the first chance will be seized of having a “feel” at 
you just to see what you are made of; there will likely enough be more 
walking than stalking that day. 

We quite endorse what our author here implies concerning the 
esprit de corps of stalkers. On their native heath they will, if they 
can avoid it, never allow themselves to be beaten by a stranger in 
the matter of underguing hardship or fatigue ; though in our ex- 
perience, should they meet their match for once in a way among 
gentlemen, as sometimes occurs, they are ever ready to admire, 
though they may not actually admit, athletic superiority. This 
admiration they will evince by curt phrases expressing little, but 
among themselves implying much—such as “he is a good walker 
but a bad crawler,” or “ he’s no so bad at stalking.” 

Truly these gillies and stalkers are a grand race, and as such 
seldom allow a stalker good qualities of stalking till well proven. 
Their first idea is always to sound the capabilities of a stranger, 
and they are ever ready in a quiet way to take the conceit out of 
him should he be given to boast of his powers. Our stalker 
is mighty outspoken sometimes, but what might give lasting 
offence with a less honest fellow is in him, should he be an old and 
tried servant, condoned. Here is an instance, as related by Mr. 
Grimble :— 

“ Well, Donald, before I bought this place we came up here eight seasons 
in succession, and the poor little lodge was good enough, and we were jolly 
enough in it, but now that the place is mine, and I’ve spent thousands in 
building a ; oy house, conservatories, stables, and roads, Mrs. Sassenach 
says she will not stay here; she says it is not healthy. What do you 
say?” Donald pauses, takes his pipe from his lips, and like a thunder- 
bolt comes the reply, “She's joost a dommed auld beest.” 

Such stories as we have quoted, as well as many others we have 
not alluded to, bring vividly to our minds the manners and 
customs of the wild Highland people, and will interest many who 
never stalked a stag nor are ever likely to do so. As we before 
said, the literature of stalking is but scant as compared to that 
pertaining to other sports. Shooting, hunting, and fishing are 
exhaustively treated in books and periodicals; but the columns 
of the Field may in vain be searched for articles on stalking, 
which, considering the vast area and sums devoted to this sport 
so near at home as Scotland, is disappointing, to say the least. 
In Land and Water we have, however, now and then quite recently 
observed some able papers thereon, which bear a close resemblance 
to the style of the book now before us, Whether our surmise is 
a correct one we cannot say; at all events, we lay down Mr. 
Grimble’s work with regret, and in doing so we would suggest 
that in a possible future edition the author might give us some 
engravings of deer-stalking incidents such as he so vividly depicts 
in prose; for, though the few illustrations given are excellent as 
far as they go, they are somewhat m in expressing the art of 
stalking, and merely represent a couple of aiming positions and a 
few royal or other heads. Some illustrations depicting actual 
stalking over varied and difficult ground, with a plan or two 
showing how to circumvent deer according to wind and natural 
obstacles, would be of great service to a novice. 


AUSTRALIAN PICTURES AND MAPS.* 


HE first volume of a large atlas of Australian geography is 

well timed, and it is a pity the whole series, containing 
Victoria, South Australia, Queensland, and Western Australia, 
could not also have been ready for the year of the Colonial Ex- 
hibition. It is edited by Mr. Robert McLean of the Survey 
Department at Sydney, and promises to be by far the most com- 
plete work of the kind yet issued. The introduction contains a 
geographical account of the whole “island-continent,” and a 
chapter on New South Wales in particular. Mr. McLean offers a 
simple and somewhat technical account of the natural features of 
the country, in which we do not find any very novel views ex- 
pressed or anything which calls for special notice. Visitors to 


* The New Atlas of Australia—New South Wales. Sydney: John 
Sands. 1886. 

Australian Pictures. By Howard Willoughby. London: Religious 
Tract Society. 1886. 


AustraJia remark that, where two or three colonial men are 
a together, the talk is always of the water supply ; and 

r. McLean gives the subject due prominence. The maps are 
very clear—sometimes, it must be allowed, too clear, owing to the 
want of either artificial or natural features. When a “ county ” 
is devoid of “ townships,” and has straight lines for its boundaries, 
and its name, “ Woore,” or “ Kilfera,” or “ Delalah,” in black 
letters across its otherwise empty surface, it is difficult to those 
who have no estates lying near to take much interest in it. 
New South Wales is divided into counties, and the counties into 
parishes ; and a short chapter on the meaning and origin of some 
of the names, whether native or colonial, would have greatly 
added to the value of the introduction. The view of “ Sydney 
in 1886” is very imposing, and as the whole of the lithography, 
engraving, and printing of the book, with its twenty-four large 
maps, has been executed in the colony, it reflects great credit on 
the enterprise and culture of its projectors. 

Although Mr, Willoughby is determined “ to say nothing but 
what is well” about Australia, he is less given to extravagant 
praise than some of the colonial writers whose works are rife 
jo now. He has evidently enjoyed life at the antipodes, and 

as no regrets for the old country, Some recent authors on the 
same subject take different views, and, though they may con- 
sider Australia a good place to make money in, they condemn it for 
its climate, its want of verdure, its monotonous scenery, the small- 
ness of the population, the loneliness of country stations, the 
provincialism of its citizens, and the narrow intolerance of its 
politicians and preachers. After all, the intending emigrant or 
tourist will find the views of the grumbling critic the best to read 
before he goes to Australia. He will be blest in not expecting 
too much. When he sees a finely-wooded gorge in the moun- 
tains, when he encounters a creek with water in it, when he 
notices a green lawn not wholly artificial, when he joins a 
Saturday evening crowd in Burke Street, or watches a cricket 
match in the beautiful park beside the Torrens at Adelaide, he 
will have occasion over and over again to say that it is better 
than he expected. This is, of course, the way to make the mind 
of the settler content, and to increase the tourist's enjoyment. 
Mr. Stow, the historian of South Australia, observes wisely that, 
though five or six inches more of.rain in the year would enor- 
mously increase the productive capacity of the country, it is 
better for people who want to prosper and be happy not to find 
fault with the climate, but to ask in what way it may be turned 
to the best account. This, rather than excessive discontent, 
rather than unreasoning satisfaction, is tbe attitude of mind 
which will lead to the smallest amount of disappointment. If a 
traveller of any mental capacity were thrown ashore at, say 
Queenscliffe, just within the heads of Port Philip, or at Glenelg, 
afew miles south of Adelaide, he could not by any stre 
of fancy think himself in England or in any part of it; and 
the further he advanced towards Melbourne or Adelaide the 
less like England would it seem. At Princess Royal Harbour, 
within King George the Third’s Sound, to give the place, best 
known as Albany, its full title, a shipwrecked traveller might 

rhaps think himself for a moment on the shore of a Scottish 
loch, but every step inland would tend to dissipate the impression, 
Tasmania, as a whole, both in climate and scenery, is more like 
England than any part of what the colonists fondly call the 
continent of Australia; yet, except here and there, where an 
effort has been made to call up a reminiscence of the Old Country, 
very few would be deceived. It is absurd—or nearly so—to call 
Tasmania “a land of mountain and of flood—another Scotland,” 
because, as Mr, Willoughby adds at once, it has a perennial 
blue sky and the climate of Italy, Scotland, “ with a perennial 
blue sky,” instead of perennial Scotch mists, would not the 
least resemble Tasmania. Still, Mr. Willoughby’s mission is 
to praise. The first section of the book describes Australia in 
general, its natural riches, its prospects, its geographical con- 
figuration and climate, the character of its people, the demo- 
cratic governments, and the absence of a Church establishment ; 
and gives an account of wages and the cost of living. In 
this last particular, although, taking one place with another, his 
estimate may be caueh, a Willoughby certainly contrives to 
convey @ very erroneous impression. Living in Australia differs 
in different places. Clothes, for example, are not more expensive 
in Melbourne or Sydney than in London; but in out-of-the-way 
places, in “ townships,” by far more costly 
than in English villages. So, too, Mr. Willoughby tells us that 
food is cheap. No doubt it is, when you can get it. He talks of 
butter at from 9d. to 18. 6d., of milk at from 4d. to 6d. a quart, 
of beef and mutton from 3d. to 8d.a pound. But there are many 
laces where “ butcher's meat,” as we call it, is as dear as in 

ingland, just because there are few butchers; and fish, which 
might abound in the markets, is rare, because there are no 
fishermen. So, too, we must object to one item in Mr. 
Willoughby’s bill of fare. He must have laughed to himself 
when “be gravely entered the price of rabbits. He might as 
well have stated the price of cat's meat; for no Australian will 
touch a rabbit. The second section deals with the several 
colonies one by one, beginning with Victoria and ending with 
Tasmania, which is described as a holiday resort for Australians. 
The third section begins with an interesting chapter on ex- 
plorations, and goes on to describe the Aborigines, the “ fauna 
and flora,” and the life of the settler in the bush. The cuts 
are not all new, many of them having appeared in Austra- 


lian publications; but some of them, such as the view of 
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Waterfall — that of Sydney Harbour, and the great two- 
page view of Melbourne, will bear repetition. The frontispiece, 
representing Mount Kosciusko, is not very like Australian 
scenery ; but in the little cut of Albany, on the other hand, the 
hills are dwarfed and the buildings misplaced or overlooked. On 
the whole, however, the illustrations are both good in themselves 
and really illustrative of the text. 


FOUR NOVELS.* 


ERA is a novel with a story, and as good a story as it often 

falls to one’s lot to find ina new book. The interest grows 
somewhat gradually at first, but increases constantly as the story 
progresses, and is multiplied by the interweaving of new threads 
and the occurrence of startling incidents up to the very last pages 
of the concluding volume. There are two young lovers, and the 
crooked course of their true love is the main subject of the story. 
There is a havghty, wayward dame, who loves in vain, and in- 
‘dulges in many fine outbursts of rage, jealousy, and other passions. 
The heroine is the long-lost granddaughter of a venerable patrician 
whose fifteen years’ search for his missing descendant comes to a 
happy conclusion at the same time as the love affair of the young 
y. The foster-father of the lost girl isa fine character, and excites 
the ge ae of the reader in a high degree. He is a Surrentine 
potter, and discovers how to make glass in such a way that no force 
can break it. This valuable discovery is announced to the Roman 
Emperor ; but his attendant philosophers warn him that the develop- 
ment of the new substance may impair the value of gold and silver, 
and thereby diminish the influence of those to whom gold and silver 
belong. Acting on this advice, the Emperor declines to sanction the 
manufacture of the new glass; and there ensue for the luckless 
potter results of the most dramatic and exciting kind, which it 
would be unfair to readers of the book to disclose, Personal 
beauty is bestowed with no lavish hand on the youthful hero and 
the two principal female characters. In fact, the trio present 
such a blaze of unrelieved perfection that the eye turns almost 
with a feeling of relief to the “ blotched and puffy ” countenance 
of Tiberius, which is several times described. Tiberius himself 


plays an important part in the book. Mr. Graham wisely leaves 


to others the question whether Caprese was really the scene of 
such horrors as are described by Suetonius. He represents as 
existing at the time to which they refer the same rumours which 
have been current ever since, and speaks doubtfully as to their 
truth. He describes the way of life of the despot and his methods 
of ruling; he makes him play, upon the whole, a kindly and just 
part in the story of Nesra and ber lover, though the credulity of 
the Emperor in the matter of the toughened glass is equalled by 
his gross and wanton cruelty in dealing with the inventor. There 
are two villains in the book—one of the worst and most degraded 
type known to fiction ; the other a modified villain, who turns to 
better ways, and st important assistance to the lovers and 
the venerable ire, partly in order to revenge himself on 
the villain-in-chief, partly out of real kindness of heart. The 
description of this secondary villain is perhaps the cleverest thing 
in the book, The mixture of cruelty and mendacity with rough 
good nature; the gradual development of the better at the ex- 
pense of the worse feelings, and the survival of some low and evil 

ristics after his reformation, are very skilfully portrayed. 
Asa picture of Roman life in the first century of the Christian 
era the book is really valuable. The actual appearance of the 
streets and houses of Rome, and of the enchanted isle of 
Caprer, are truthfully and picturesquely described. A supper 
with Apicius, the rides of an Imperial courier, the expedition 
of a great Roman lady in her litter, are vividly and minutely 
set before us. It is plain that a careful study of the masterpieces 
of classical literature, and of the places to which they refer, has 
necessarily ——— the writing of Neera. One of the best scenes 
in the book is the final appearance of all the characters before 
Tiberius, who is to decide whether Nezra is or is not the long- 
lost granddaughter of the Senator, and whether the villain is guilty 
or not guilty of the blackest crimes. It is much to Mr. Graham's 
credit that he is not content with a paltry strawberry-mark 
recognition, but forges a chain of evidence which will stand the 
test of careful analysis and cross-examination of the witnesses. 
The style is, for the most part, good. Mr. Graham writes in a 
careful and leisurely way, choosing good sound phrases, and occa- 
sionally introduces passages which are really eloquent and beauti- 
ful. But there are certain grave blemishes, in defence of which 
there is absolutely nothing to be said except that they are rare. 
“ Malignance” occurs twice, “ repellence ” once, “ equally as well ” 
twice. There isa strange confusion between the second persons 
singular and plural. How can a man who generally writes English 
allow his hero to exclaim, “I love you for what thou art”? 
Sometimes, too, the elaborate and ornate style of the narrative 
degenerates into bombastic absurdity. “The slave vented a 
feminine ejaculation of horror,” for instance. But these faults of 
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style are few, and, though in themselves deserving severe censure, 
do not greatly impair the value of an admirable novel. 

The author of The Fawcetts and Garods aims perhaps even 
higher than the author of Nera, and the result is that, while not 
attaining so complete a measure of success, he (or more probably, 
to judge by internal evidence, she) has produced in some respects 
a more remarkable book, The Fawcetts and Garods aims at a 
goal which has frequently been attained by George Eliot, and 
which has been seldom reached, though often sought, by other novel- 
writers, ‘ Saimath” attempts, at the same time, to tell an interest- 
ing and dramatic story, to present a careful analysis of interesting 
types of character, to suggest metaphysical theories, and to enforce 
ethical conclusions. In the first two of these objects the author 
is sufficiently successful to make a very interesting book ; in the 
last two she fails, but not so signally as very seriously to impair 
the merits of the work. The Fawcetts were a family of yeomen 
or statesmen who had occupied for two hundred years a Oumberland 
farm known as Seatenner. The Garods were great landowners, who 
had owned for a somewhat shorter period a large house, a park and 
broad acres in the immediate neighbourhood of the abode of the 
Fawcetts. The book contains two main stories, rather loosely 
interwoven together; the principal one opens with the engagement 
of Robert Fawcett, and the secondary one closes with that of Sir 
William Garod. Robert Fawcett married the beautiful daughter 
of a weak-minded vicar who admired Robert very much in a 
simple unaffected way, but after a short time grew weary of the 
monotony of married life, and fell in love with James Garod, a 
clever but unprincipled lawyer, and the heir to the baronetcy. 
Terrible results ensued. Mrs. Fawcett left her husband’s house, 
spent a few wretched months with her seducer, and was after- 
wards partially forgiven by her husband, but to little purpose, 
as she went mad and presently died. James Garod came to a bad 
end. Robert Fawcett, who was in many ways a very fine fellow, 
and combined the rustic simplicity of his position with consider- 
able intellectual gifts, felt his misfortune perhaps even more 
than he ought to have felt it. He almost lost his interest in 
life, became prematurely old, and finally crossed the Atlantic 
in a mood which boded ill for his future. Sir William’s engage- 
ment was a much simpler matter. He was deeply attached to 
a lady who was deeply attached to him ; but he hesitated to 
ask her to marry him, because he could not do so without 
revealing the fact that he had a beautiful and gifted half- 
sister living secretly under his protection, and because this reve- 
lation could not be made without giving pain to his mother, to 
whom he was devoted. However, the dowager Lady Garod died, 
and Sir William’s ridiculous scruples were removed. The beautiful 
half-sister was introduced to Sir William's future wife, and all 
ended well. This part of the story is rather weak; but a 
prosperous marriage is required in order to counterbalance the 
misfortunes of Robert Fawcett, and to point the moral of the tale. 
The Fawcetts and Garods is well written, and the story is well 
told. The description of the yeoman’s life in Cumberland, and of 
all the small peculiarities of the Seatenner household, is admirable. 
Robert Fawcett’s mother is an interesting and lifelike character, 
So is his brother Jack, who possesses some really noble character- 
istics, although his exterior, language, and manners are exces- 
sively uncouth. The life at the great house is pleasantly and 
naturally described. The letters of Marie Legouvé, the baronet’s 
half-sister, a half-French artistic recluse, are very good reading. 
The women are generally better described than the men. It must 
be admitted, however, that the treatment of Sir William Garod is 
not unsuccessful, considering the difficulty of the subject. He is a 
reserved and haughty baronet, with compressed lips, a ready 
frown, and cynical views of life, his better feelings being, as a 
rule, carefully suppressed. This sort of character is not unknown 
in works of fiction, and he is apt to be an artificial, extravagant 
sort of being, and, what is worse, a bore. “ Saimath ” gets danger- 
ously near the line at times; when, for instance, Sir William ex- 
claims, pulling his moustache, as was his wont :— At ease! you 
do not know what you are talking about. Atease! Good God! 
you do not know what is in my heart, or you would not use such 
words to me. [I tell you there is a perfect demon of unrest 
haunting me we and night. The whole universe joins me in a 
cry of agony. I cannot escape from it.” But this sort of thing is 
exceptional ; and the baronet, despite the lines on his brow and 
his much-enduring moustache, is generally weg and interesting. 
“ Saimath” makes some errors, chiefly by the introduction of 
irrelevant and sometimes commonplace fragments of moralizing ; 
but, upon the whole, the arrangement of the book and the de- 
velopment of the story are dramatic and good. The right things 
are told at length, and the right things are hinted at or described 
only in their results. Critical conversations are given verbatim, and 
uninteresting conversations are briefly summarized. If the story 
is insufficiently relieved by bright and cheerful details, and wants 
some contrast to its rather gloomy tone, it is yet made sufficiently 
interesting to arouse and hold the interest of the reader. The 
best part of the book is the analysis of the feelings of the heroine 
Annabel as fiancée, bride, and faithless wife; and the tragical 
development of a sweet and simple girl into a guilty but soon re- 

ntant woman. “Saimath’s” metaphysics are not interesting. 

he topic of free will and necessity should be avoided, at all events 
by novelists, unless some new idea is to be suggested or an old one 
to be expressed ina new way. ‘ Saimath ” travels over the o'd 
ground, omes entangled in the old meshes, and ceases for 
the time to be either entertaining. With regard 
to her main ethical theme, which is very seriously urged, it 
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must be admitted that it is neither new nor true. More- 
over, it is too constantly and openly obtruded upon the reader. 
Readers like to hear the story told, and at least to think 
that they are drawing moral inferences for themselves. A 
novel-writer who constantly and openly ascends the pulpit 
is playing a dangerous game. “ Saimath’s” ethical theory is 
this—every woman falls in love once, and once only, in her 
life. She is bound to marry the man with whom she falls in 
love, or not to marry at all; and if she marries any one else, she 
is guilty of a crime as bad as the worst forms of connubial mis- 
demeanour. This is a crude statement of a theory very common 
with novelists. The theory is shallow and absurd; and the 
plan which it commends is utterly unsuited to the complicated 
and delicate considerations applying to questions of marrying or 
not marrying particular people. One of the numerous objections 
to it is made very apparent in this book. Annabel, the heroine, 
who was a ey Meer girl, fell in love with a scoundrel of the 
worst kind. e ought not to have married Robert Fawcett, 
who she merely admired, respected, and believed to be capable 
of making her happy. She ought to have waited for her one and 
only chance of marrying a man she “loved.” Jn other words, she 
was doomed to be either the wife of a ruffian, a base and wicked 
woman, or an old maid. This is a very silly view of the matter. 

Quintura seems to be the result of a few of the hours of 
leisure enjoyed by a clever man. It is just worth reading, 

ibly worth writing, hardly worth publishing. Dean Swift 

dealt so very successfully with the problem of describi 

ible institutions and satirizing existing ones in a fictitious boo. 
of travel, that it is hardly worth while to follow his example 
unless you mean to devote considerable pains to the experiment. 
But the description of the strange land of Quintura, and of the 
differences and resemb: between its people and our own, is 
careless and incomplete. Also, was it necessary to make the hero— 
the Gulliver of the book—an unmitigated ass? To a bumptious 
Chauvinistic patriotism he adds didactical deficiencies, which 
make it very easy for the people of the island to get the better of 
him in conversation and ument; and when he tries to be 
serious and eloquent he talks like this :—*I cannot a in your 
contempt for old habits and customs; for, though I allow that 
science is the heavenly lamp that lightens our path in the gloomy 
valley of life, yet custom is the gentle bond that links our hearts 
to the days that are no more.” 

On Both Sides means on both sides of the Atlantic ; and it 
consists of two stories republished from Lippincott's Magazine. 
The two stories deal with the same people ; tet, while the first 
describes the visit of some Americans to England, the second 
deals with the return visit of the English to America. There is 
a certain amount of marrying and giving in marriage, but nothing 
in the nature of a plot. It is a fairly bright and amusing book, 
with some good American stories and jokes—some of which are 
very old ones—ingeniously introduced. Some of the American 
characters are very startling indeed. As the author is American, 
it is possible that her Berra: of American life may be more 
accurate than those of English life, It appears, to give one out of 
countless instances, that there is a college at Nuneham, where 
the students smoke cigarettes in their rooms, surrounded by 
undergraduates (who must have rowed down from Oxford to see 
them) whom they address by their surnames. How different 
from Newnham, Cambridge! Again, all English people, it seems, 
make a point of taking American visitors into their confidence 
about their most private affairs at the first ae 
dilating on the insanity of their sisters and the criminal bank- 
ruptcy of their brothers, This English characteristic escapes the 
eye of most natives. It is very fortunate that we are now 
enabled to see ourselves as Mrs. Baylor sees us. The English 
contingent which visits America comprises some very odious 
people, especially an inquisitive old lady who habitually abuses the 

mericans to their faces, and displays an absence of taste and 
food manners far beyond the limits of legitimate burlesque. 

ere are two or three English in the part who behave decently 
in the company of Americans, but fact of their doing so 
never fails to awaken delight and surprise in their hosts. Mrs. 
Baylor is one of those persons who think that no American and 
English people ever meet without anxiously observing one 
another's smallest peculiarities, noting defects with affected 
regret, and instances of good sense or good manners with a feeling 
of grave surprise. 


WE DONKEYS ON DARTMOOR.* 


(THE title of the little book is a joke, based on the fact that 
the author drove two donkeys tandem from place to place, 
accompanied by her dog. Last year she published We Donkeys 
in Devon, this year We Donkeys on Dartmoor, just by 
way of varying the title, for the Dartmoor part of the business 
is a delusion, fallen into doubtless by herself with no wilful 
intention to lay a snare for the reader. The book is a gossiping 
record of a drive through various villages and places “in the 
skirts of the Forest, like fringe upon a petticoat,” and very 
pretty these purlieus are. She stables her donkeys, religiously 
attends service at the churches, talks about the waggon-roofs (we 
hope she knows what a waggon roof is), the monuments, the fonts, 


the sextons, the gravestones, and last, not least, the clergy. She 
enjoys the scenery, as well she may, stays indoors and writes on 
wet days, of which the neighbourhood is generous, and does her 
best to impart to her reader the innocent ures which 
her amiable disposition brings to her. She sometimes leaves her 
donkeys and very wisely takes to a pony. The donkey is not a 
favourite on or near Dartmoor, the pony having hopelessly cut 
bim out and left him an immeasurable distance behind in the race 
of life. No one who has had the joy of the acquaintance ofa 
Dartmoor pony could ever put up with the society of a donkey 
afterwards. 

Nearly all the churches immediately around Dartmoor are ve 
beautiful, chiefly built of granite, a seem to have been design 
by one hand, probably a monk's, of exquisite taste. The onechurck 
on Dartmoor, built at Prince Town for the accommodation of the 
officials of the war prison early in this century, is a fine example 
of ugliness, and a notable contrast between the Georgian era and the 
days of abbots and monasteries. Our writer records her admiration 
of some of these churches which she visited, though she is not 
filled with the enthusiasm that they ought to inspire, nor does she 
seem to have noticed the peculiar style of architecture of the 
churches on the borders of Dartmoor, to which we have referred. 
On her next drive she will do well to visit the churches of St. 
Peter Tavy and Shaugh Prior. 

She drives her team across Dartmoor on the high-road over 
Post Bridge to Two Bridges, where she puts up at the sigo 
of the “ Saracen’s Head,” and, abandoning this truly Dartmoor 

lace, ignominiously takes the railway train at Prince Town for 

favistock, which is not Dartmoor, but the very centre of civi- 
lized life, as everybody knows. At Tavistock she very sensibly 
hires a pony, having left her donkeys at the “Saracen’s Head, 
and pays her usual visits to the churches, villages, parsons, and 
so forth. The pony took her afterwards from Horrabridge over 
the moor to Two Bridges in, and the donkeys from there over 
Dartmeet to Holne, and this is all she sees of Dartmoor, The 
writer's powers of description are not conspicuously called forth 
by these drives across the moor on the main high-roads, which 
are very geet. She is a strict believer in the Druids and all 
their works, the faith which flourished in the days of Mrs. Bray, 
now exploded by wicked men of science. She believes the hut 
circles to have been British villages, and the rock basins Druidica} 
mysteries. She thinks Whistman’s Wood (she does not report 
that much of it has been burnt down in the dry spring of this 
year—we trust by accident) is the remains of “the Forest,” not 
aware that the word forest has nothing whatever to do with trees. 
She gives, in short, a very scant account of Dartmoor, and what 
she says has been said a thousand times before. 

The little book is a sort of diary, and the writer has a t, 
amiable way of jotting down her impressions of what sees ; 
but she does not see anything out of the common. A glance at 
the Contents will show how very little she saw of Dartmoor, and 
the rest of the book how very litle she reports of what she saw, 
or might have seen. 


ELEMENTARY POLITICS.* 


ik is said that, although Mr. Raleigh’s little book has been out 
but a week or two, more than one edition of it has been 
already exhausted, and there is something rather pathetic as well 
as quite credible in the statement. A guileless visitor from 
Neptune might — that, as we have just enfranchised all the 
remaining householders and nearly all the adult males of the 
country, the political education of England had reached a con- 
dition where instruction in elementary politics was either alto- 
gether unp or else a thing forming so early and regular a 
part of the education of every man that by the time the voting 
age arrives it would be as unsuitable a thing to offer the voter as 
instruction in the multiplication table. But, as all Englishmen 
know, we are wiser than that. We hold that “ voting instructs 
in the use of the vote,” and we are so far from waiting to make 
our people masters of the situation till they are politically in- 
structed that we do not in any official way do anything of the 
instructing kind even then. But the voter apparently has a most 
honest and child-like desire to be instructed, and he precipitates 
himself on the first teacher that offers. Mr. Raleigh, at any rate, 
is to be congratulated. His book only costs a shilling; but, if 
everybody in the United Kingdom who has a vote and knows 
nothing about politics buys a copy, Mr. Raleigh will, in the 
ware depression of the landed interest, be able to acquire a very 
andsome estate. 

Some notices of the book which we had seen before reading it 
led us to fear that the shepherdless sheep might have found in Mr.. 
Raleigh but a dubious pastor; we are happy to say that the book 
itself dispelled this fear. Mr. Raleigh's politics are not quite ours, 
and in two or three points—points of some importance—we think 
that, if he has not gone positively wrong, he is at any rate 
insufficient. But this is no more than was to be expected in @ 
brief treatise dealing with a matter so ondoyant et divers as 
— In the compass of a hundred and sixty pages the author 

eals successively (to take the heads of his own chapters) with 
the Origin of Society, with Primitive Society, with Civilization, 
with Modern Society, with The Modern State, with The Constitu- 
tion of a State, with Elections, with Political Ideals, with Parties 


* We Donkeys on Dartmoor, By M. 8. Gibbons. Exeter: H 8. 
Eland. London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co. id 


* Elementary Politics, By Thomas Raleigh, M.A., Fellow of All Souls 
College, Oxford London : Frowde. 
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and Party Government, with Wealth, its Production and Ex- 
change, with Competition, Monopoly, Rent, with The Distribution 
of Wealth, with Social Inequalities, with The Functions of the 
State, and with The State and Social Reform. These, of course, 
are very large subjects, and certain faults are almost inevitable in 
dealing with them. Mr. Raleigh excites apprehensions, which are 
luckily not fulfilled, by going off with some very big general- 
izations about the origin of society in reply to his own question, 
Why do men live together in communities, and when did they 
first begin to doso? If Mr. Raleigh were to put this question to 
us, we should reply with gre at modesty that we haven't the least 
idea. He himself replies, because “ Man is a very gregarious 
animal,” which we must confess seems to us a fresh appearance of 
the irrepressible virtus dormitiva, Indeed, throughout these early 
chapters there is a little air of dogmatism ex cathedra—a little 
savour, as it were, of the orts and snippets of Oxford lecture-rooms 
accommodated to the use of the vulgar—which may make old 
frequenters of the said lecture-rooms smile, But there is nothing 

rnicious, and not much that may not be true, though it would 
be a little rash to say that it is. When Mr. Raleigh leaves this 
ancient history and comes to the actual political England of to-day, 
he is in the main accurate, impartial, and sober, and his general 
“advice to a voter,” as it may be called, is very good advice. In 
the last section which, comprising the last six chapters, is wholly 
devoted to economic questions, he may be spoken of with even less 
qualified praise. At this juncture it is a really excellent thing 
to find a popular instructor, who cannot be suspected of Toryism, 
laying down and repeating the plain and simple truth that rent is 
simply something paid “ for the use” of land or capital. Ever 
since some rascals and more fools got hold of the “ surplus” theory 
—a theory perfectly true as determining the amount of rent which 
a sensible tenant is likely to offer, but absolutely false as regulating 
the amount of rent which a just landlord is entitled to receive— 
incalculable harm has been done by its dishonest or muddle- 
headed enunciation. And in many other matters Mr. Raleigh, 
while wisely abstaining from controversy for which he has no 
space, has contrived to state good doctrine clearly and forcibly. 

e might comment adversely, of course, on detached statements 

of his. We donot think the definition of the principle of monarchy 
in the terms that “discipline is best secured by causing all orders 
to be issued in the name of a single person ” would be accepted by 
the most intelligent or the most thoroughgoing monarchists. That 
the members of our t families are “ very expensive ” officers 
of government, as Mr. Raleigh says (he admits that they are 
efficient), will hardly be admitted, at least in the comparative and 
invidious sense, by any one who knows history. That “ democracy 
is the most hopeful form of government because it proceeds on the 
assumption that every citizen may be made fit to exercise power” 
seems to us an unfortunately ambiguous sentence ; because “ hope- 
ful” may either mean “sanguine” (in which case the statement is 
true, but unimportant, if not ironically damaging) or “ promising,” 
in which case there is a large begging of the question. We cannot 
understand what Mr. Raleigh, while denying the right of the 
State “to interfere with a man who gets quietly drunk in his own 
house,” means by asserting that such a man is “ committing a grave 
offence against Society.” Against himself, azainst morality, against 
several other things, if Mr. Raleigh likes; but how against 
Society? And if he iscommitting a grave offence against Society, 
why may not Society punish him? It would be “ inquisitorial,” 
says Mr. Raleigh; but this is surely paying oneself with words. 
In only three statements does Mr. Raleigh seem to us to have 
fallen a victim to popular cant. The first and most important is 
the saying that “no great party can afford to have a definite 
creed,” which, however, from the rest of the book we conceive to 
be only awkwardly worded. The second is that settling disputes 
by war is a “foolish practice,” and the third is a condemnation of 
secret diplo But all these are in a way vbiter dicta, and not 
to be too much dwelt upon. The book, as a whole, from the 
writer's standpoint, which seems to be that of a moderate Liberal, 
is very sound, and can hardly do any harm, while it should do 
much good, 

We have reserved two points upon which Mr. Raleigh is, we 
think, himself in need of political instruction in common with 
many, perhaps most, other people. The first is his treatment of 
the question of majorities, which involves, it need hardly be said, 
the great question of Monarchy v. Democracy, and many others. 
This Mr. Raleigh seems hardly to have thought out. He says 
that if “ten men are on one side and two on the other, the ten 
are probably in the right.” Even this is not universally ad- 
missible. But, as Mr. Raleiga must perfectly well know, it is a 
very uncommon thing for any such division to represent the facts. 
‘The crucial instance is what is known as “ the fifty-one and forty- 
nine” argument. Here we should imagine that even Mr. Raleigh 
would hesitate before saying that the fifty-one are, gud fifty-one, 
4‘ probably right.” Nor even if they were is the difficulty ex- 
hausted. Suppose the majority are “right”; yet, on the prin- 
ciples of individual liberty, what claim have they to coerce the 
minority? Jones, who is a member of the forty-nine, is, ex 

Aest, equal in all respects, including the freedom of conscience 
and action, to Smith, who is a member of the fifty-one; yet Jones 
becomes in effect the slave of Smith because there are forty-eight 
other Joneses only and fifty other Smiths, This abiding difficulty 
is only got over in aristocratic or monarchical constitutions, where 
it is frankly admitted that all men are not equal in right. The 


fundamental principle the moment it begins to act. It would have 
been well if Mr. Raleigh had band!ed this aporia. 

Again, he is unfair, though no doubt unintentionally so, in his 
classification of parties into Tories, Conservatives, Whigs, 
Liberals, and Radicals. With the four last we have no quarrel, 
though Mr. Raleigh perhaps identifies Conservatism too much with 
the temporizing opportunism of Peel. But his “ Tory” seems to 
be imperfectly described. Here is the description :— 

The Tories. 


Toryism is the creed of those who have never surrendered the old Catholic 
doctrine of authority. They start with the belief that man is a disorderly 
creature, requiring both political and ecclesiastical 'guidance. They hold 
that the monarchy, the aristocracy, and the Church are appointed b 
Divine Providence to afford the guidance we require. They take a hig 
view of the duty which persons in authority owe to the people; but they 
do not admit that the people may enforce this duty or freely criticize the 
manner of its performance. Their reliance is not on the judgment of the 
people, but on their loyalty—that is, the readiness of the people to recognise 
and submit to a genuine authority, 

True Toryism will always have an attraction for chivalrous minds ; but 
it is weak in its hold on facts. It accepts Charles I. as the model of a 
Patriot King, and even worships him as a Royal Saint. It ignores the fact 
that royal authority is vested in fallible persons, who must be held to their 
duties as strictly as ordinary men. It goes on teaching that the Church 
is “the nation, ecclesiastically considered,” although a large part of the 
nation is outside the Church altogether. Toryism, therefore, tends more 
and more to become a sentiment rather than a belief. It breathes historic 
air, and has no vital connexion with modern society. 


We do not say that there is no such thing as this Tory; on the 
contrary, we hope he will live long in the land. But neither here 
nor anywhere else does Mr. Raleigh catalogue the newer and now 
rapidly multiplying intellectual Tory, who is always a good deal 
more than and sometimes quite different from an amiable senti- 
mentalist with a cultus for Charles I. The convictions that 
democracy means bad government, that the majority so far from 
being likely to be right is rather likely to be wrong, that its fluc- 
tuations and its impulses are incompatible with real national 
prosperity, that a tried and tolerable abuse or anomaly is pre- 
ferable to an untried experiment, that public opinion is at least 
very often nothing but public folly, and that doing nothing is at 
any rate better than doing mischief, are but some of a great body 
of similar convictions which are gaining ground day by day, and 
which have already brought it about that, while thirty or even 
twenty years ago seven young men out of ten who had brains 
were Liberals, the ae py nowadays is pretty nearly reversed. 
We should have liked to know what Mr. Raleigh has to say to 
this party. If he is not aware of its existence, he has learnt the 
lesson of the political events of the last twelve or fifteen years but 
imperfectly. 

‘evertheless his book is, as we have said, on the whole a 
healthy and timely book, and though we could have wished it 
nearer our own colour, it will not be put on the index by any 
wise constitutionalist, and, with a little rectifying comment by an 
intelligent teacher, may be made a very useful handbook of con- 
stitutionalism. 


ADMIRAL BLAKE.* 


(yas is an unmistakably clever little book, and it is not the 
author's fault that he had very little to write about, The 
materials for a real biography of the naval hero of the Com- 
monwealth—that is to say, for a biography furnishing on trust- 
worthy evidence a fairly complete picture of the man at the 
successive stages of his career—are confessedly defective to a 
quite unusual degree. From the time when he became a public 
man onwards, next to nothing is known concerning his private life. 
Of Blake's college days Wood’s account may be taken for what it 
is worth, including the suggestion that, though an early riser and 
studious, the terms were not in his case altogether synonymous, 
for “ withal he did take his pleasure fishing, fowling, and 
sometimes stealing of swans.” The copy of verses on Camden 
attributed to him by the same authority was written by his 
brother. The history of his life from 1625, when he left Oxford, 
to his election as member for Bridgewater in the Short Parliament 
of 1640 is little better than a blank. His reasons for quitting 
college seem to have been the death of his father and his conse- 
quent succession to the family estate at Knoll Hill, situate near 
the pleasant Puritan town, Mr. Hannay, who, notwithstanding 
his sarcasms on the surmises of previous biographers, has per- 
force to surmise a little on his own account, supposes that Robert 
Blake “ would naturally undertake” the duty of educating and 
eaalies in life his younger brothers and sisters, of whom he 
ascertainably possessed not less than fourteen. Professor Laughton 
concludes, with equal probability under the circumstances, that 
Robert, with his second brother Humphrey, “ would seem to have 
continued ” their father’s mercantile business, That he prospered 
in his affairs, heavily handicapped though he “ would appear” to 
have been at the outset, may be gathered from the very fact of 
his election, even if a brace of Puritan divines stood sponsors for 
his soundness; and everything points to his having been during 
the whole of his later life as free from pecuniary difficulties as the 
most respectable officer of his or of any other period, When, 
about a year before his death, he sat down in his cabin in the 
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Naseby to make his will, the fortune of which he had to 

was still a moderate one; and it constitutes not the least of his 
claims to posthumous regard that his estate had been increased 
neither by prize moneys nor, one or two definite and anything but 
lavish grants apart, by other extraordinary means. 
Blake’s personal opinions and sentiments, as we may call them, 
are hidden from our knowledge almost as hhupslenniy as are the 
circumstances of his private life. His family feelings are attested 
by little else than an entry or two in his will aforesaid, and by the 
celebrated and pathetic anecdote as to his secret lament over the 
death of his brother Sam. At his very political and religious views 
we can at best make a shrewd guess, and one which in the former 
instance oddly enough flies directly in the face of tradition. Ac- 
cording to this tradition Blake was in principle opposed to Oliver 
Cromwell’s usurpation ; but the statement is both paradoxical and 
unsupported by evidence. Of his religious views it would be 
affectation to pretend to doubt the general colour and tendency, 
although the distinction between official and personal phraseology 
cannot always be easily drawn in the despatches of the saints; yet 
there is no sect or set among them to which he can with the 
slightest degree of certainty be assigned as a member. There 
remain his achievements as a soldier and a sailor, or rather per- 
haps we should say, as a soldier by land and by sea. These and 

the sustained spirit which made them possible are, it might be 

tested, after all the true test of what was in him; and, if B 
was the man who, more than any other, made England feared and 
abroad in Cromwell's days, there is little use in inquiring 
what were his private political views and whether he was secretly 
desirous or not that the strong hand of the Protector should retain 
its grasp over the country. But unfortunately the information at 
our command is not of a nature to allow us clearly and decisively 
to distinguish in Blake's conduct, either of military or more parti- 
cularly of course of naval operations, those qualities which, in 
addition to the undaunted courage manifestly attributable to him, 
would imply the genius of a great commander. Mr. Hannay, 
dealing with this difficulty, is critical almost to a fault, and 
falls upon his unlucky earlier predecessors—from the gentleman 
bred in the Blake family to the late Mr. Hepworth Dixon— 
with refreshing vigour, ruthlessly exposing their often unwar- 
rantable conjectures and their occasionally imbecile comments. 
He is sceptical as to some of the anecdotes out of which, 
few as they are, a really popular biography of Blake would 
have to be half made up, though, in the instance of the famous 
tale as to his declaration at M concerning an Englishman's 
indefeasible right to be chastised by nobody but an Englishman, 
it pleases him to accept Burnet’s story as at least “ mythically 
true.” But he carries us further with him in his critical than in 
his sententious mood, It would require a much broader canvas 
and a far fuller background than his present subject offers him to 
justify so daring a generalization in reference to the great civil 
conflict as this:—“It may be said of the country as justly as of 
its King, that it nothing common did nor mean upon that memor- 
able scene.” And we miss the point in the observation that the 
public charges for the famous Admiral’s funeral, which charges 
were by no means inconsiderable, and yet, so far as we are aware, 
gave rise to no public complaint, amounted to less than the cost of 
“ furnishing the apartments of Madam Carwell and other persons 
who were disqualified, not by sex only, for fighting Van Tromp or 

ore in ing with what may be supposed to purpose 
of this exten, clthnagh not invariably to be called strictly bio- 
graphical, are Mr. Hannay’s observations on the state of the navy 
cad on the conditions of naval warfare in Blake's day. The short 
cbapter treating of the navy of the Commonwealth should be read 
alongside with Mr. H. B. Wheatley's equally instructive chapter 
on the navy of Charles II.in his delightful book bearing the 
catchpenny title of Samuel Pepys and the World he Lived In. Mr. 
Hannay here shows a knowledge of nautical matters which else- 
where, too, in this volume enables him to elucidate what histo- 
rians writing from their inner consciousness would be only too 
likely to slur over or misinterpret. Thus, @ propos of the remark- 
able battle of September 28th, 1652, fought among sands and 
shallows, he points out how it was probably with a distinct 
of protiting by the flatter construction of their ships that 
the Dutch always tried to fight as near the English coast as 
they could. And for the result of the same fight, which 
ved infinitely more disastrous to the Dutch than to the 
English vessels and their respective crews, he accounts by the 
adherence of the Dutch to the practice which remained universal 
among Continental seamen till Trafalgar, of firing to dismast, 
whereas to — sink orl” 
passage, referring to the bitterness of feeling excited press- 
under the Commonwealth, helps to explain he failure of 
the Republican Government to make itself popular in the navy, 

notwithstanding various efforts to that end. Mr. Hannay, 
the way, does not inform us whether it was the Commonwealth 
which fixed the weekly allowance of a sailor in the article of beer 
at the liberal figure of seven gallons, at which he says it stood 
about the end of the century. But the most interesting part of 
2 chapter on the navy of the Commonwealth is that 
which bears directly upon the character of Blake's achievements 
by sea. The practice of placing landsmen in command of fleets, 
and even of particular vessels, explains itself easily enough from 
the well-known circumstance that, down to the Elizabethan age, 
and to some extent even in that age, the royal fleets were com- 
posed of merchantmen impressed for a war and navigated by 


their own masters. Thus the captain’s duty, like that of his 
soldiers on board, was, as Mr. Hannay says, not to sail the ship, 
but to fight her. This practice was unfayourably criticized 
by Sir William Monson, who more than once proved a match 
for the Dutch in the days of James L, but it lingered on so 
late as the days of the Commonwealth and even beyond, when, 
though it was the ordinary rule for the captain as well as 
the master of a man-of-war to be a seaman, exceptions con- 
tinued oy rine fleets were freely entrusted to the com- 
mand of distinguished military officers. Thus Blake's service 
as an admiral, though not altogether unique even in his times, 
formed as it were a ical protest against a change which 
the most competent authorities already regarded as strongly 
called for. That there is no argument more successful than 
success for the retention of old and illogical never been 
a secret to the official world. The question which interests us 
in the present instance is rather whe Blake's case is actually 
in point. He was a landsman when he received his first naval 
command, and, as he then had balf a century of his life behind 
him, the period was limited in which he could make good his 
character as a seaman. But are we to conclude that he was never 
really a seaman at all ? 

Mr. Hannay has done his best to investigate what not only con- 
stituted the main problem of his task, but, in point of fact, the 
= problem before him. For he could not expect to be let off 
with such a generality concerning his hero as that “ intrepidity of 
character is much more his note than skill,” and, indeed, he allows 
himself that calculation and good management were elements, 
though in an inferior degree, in the Admiral’s successes, Oddly 
enough, the first great naval battle in which Blake commanded 
the English fleet-—namely, the battle fought off Dover on May 
18th, 1652—gave evidence not only of an audacity which may 
have been in part the result of miscalculation, bat also of a 
nautical insight which may have been Blake's own not less than 
the intrepidity in question. At the beginning of the action Blake 
outsailed himself, so that his ship had for some time to bear the 
brunt of the fight alone; on the other hand, in spite of what Mr. 
Hannay justly calis a foolish story, though he refrains from con- 
futing it by quite as many arguments as Professor Laughton, the 
first guess made by the English at the intentions of the Dutch shows 
how wideawake somebody must have been among the former. Of this 
first battle of the war an official English account happens to haye 
been preserved ; unluckily this is but rarely the case with Blake’s 
subsequent naval operations. Mr. Hannay confesses himself 
unable to say whether or not Blake is to be held responsible for 
De Ruyter’s reaching Dunkirk in the month of August of the 
same eventful year; while with regard to the battle of September 
28th he leaves it an open question whether the running 

und on the Knock of Blake's and Penn’s flagships was a piece 
of bad seamanship or a risk deliberately run. In the unlucky 
battle of the Ness, Blake was on the defensive ; but his failure was 
so far from shaking the confidence reposed in him by his Govern- 
ment that not only was a commission of inquiry into the state of 
the navy instituted at his suggestion, but improvements 
effected may be in a measure regarded as his work. Yet, so far 
as he was concerned, it must be allowed that the famous three 
days’ fight of February 1653—or rather the fight of the first of the 
three days—might have ended disastrously for the English flag. 
His wound its consequences perhaps helped to save his 
reputation. The real brilliancy of his fame is due to his later 
exploits, as to which there is less difficulty in determining the 
kind of acknow t due to him. But, though we agree 
with Mr. Hannay in regarding Blake's Mediterranean cruise of 
1655 as marking an epoch in the history of the British savy} 
and indeed of the British Empire likewise, yet the bombard- 
ment of Porto Farina and the destruction of the pirate ships 
can hardly be described as a great naval victory. The capture 
of the Plate ships, the “golden fleece,” or at least a substantial 
part of it, which had so Jony mocked the aspirations of our 
sailors, may have been Blake’s work as much as Montague’s, 
who received the honours of the coup; but the merit of it 
is in truth not directly attributable to either. The last achieve- 
ment of his life, on the other hand—of which, as Mr. Hannay 
shows, Nelson was naturally, though not very reasonably, 
jealous—was all his own. So far as we can perceive, it co 
not have succeeded without excellent seamanship; for ever —- 
mye to have depended on the positions which the i 
ships took up on entering the bay of Santa Cruz. But here the 
official account fails to satisfy our curiosity. The were the 
wind, which Nelson rather ungenerously wished to be t into 
account, only occurred, as Mr. Hannay shows, after Blake's ships 
had done their work and got free of the harbour. 

It will be seen from what is said above how slight is the evidence 
concerning Blake's qualities as a naval commander which we 
even with regard ee a which he owes his fame. 
It cannot be said to be Mr. nay’s fault that his materials have 

roved so unyielding; and it was, perhaps, his misfortune that he 

d to fill up to the best of his ability “aching voids” from 
which a less accomplished writer might have shrunk. i 
of this little volume, such as that entitled the Chasing of the 
Plate Ships, are written with admirable spirit; and, while not 
yielding even to its author in admiration for the silent manliness 
of such a life as that which he has bere treated, we cannot but 
hope that his next English Worthy may be one who in life showed 
more consideration for bis possible biographers, — 
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A GENERATION OF JUDGES.* 


T= manner in which the sketches of judicial biography con- 
tained in this volume have been pitchforked together does not 
merit commendation. The plan of combining a grave account of 
the important legal decisions in which judges have taken part with 
all the gossip about their professional careers and private lives is 
C) e gossip, indeed, is very unworthy gossip, which ought 
not to have been repeated in print. "What can be said of the taste 
with which, in the case of a judge of the highest eminence for 
ing, and who commanded the deep regard of his many friends, 
mention has been made of the circumstances of his marriage P and 
the only excuse that is made for lugging this in rests on the 
— belief that it was the only piece of romance in his life. 
Still worse is the way in which are given the sad particulars of 
his death, which are dwelt upon with all the unfeeling fondness 
for such details which seems to be appropriate to the predilections 
of the professional penny-a-liner. It is to be regretted that a 
writer who is ‘able to —— the great judicial qualities of one 
of the most erudite of English judges in modern times should not 
have paid a more worthy tribute to his much honoured memory. 
Chief J ‘burn the is very 
is exaggerated view he was one of the greatest speakers o: 
the century, and he is spoken of as without doubt likely to take 
rank among the great English judges of the first class. Yet the 
recital is not spared of some of the discreditable stories of his 
earlier life, which surely need not have been raked up again after 
they had been for so long forgottten, neither are spared more 
recent and better known examples of personal weakness and 
re Mention is made of Oockburn’s well-known speech in 
the Middle Temple Hall, at the dinner given by the English Bar 
to the great French advocate Berryer. Brougham’s utterly wrong 
and one-sided definition of the duty of counsel to his client given 
by him in the heat of advocacy on the trial of Queen Caroline 
had, it is true, up to that time never been publicly repudiated 
Boe tem authority either on the Bench or at the Bar, but 
i almost passed into oblivion, and had certainly ceased to 
be mischievous. It was not, therefore, praiseworthy to choose 


the time of an entertainment to a foreign guest for the repro- 


bation of one of our own most distinguished men; nor was it 
very courageous to do so in the presence of Brougham himself, 
when, from his advanced age and infirmities, as well as from 
the nature of the occasion, he had to bear in passive silence the 
— inflicted upon him by a man so much his junior. 


t in t and extraordi personal industry bent upon 
dhe of a scheme, in which all other 
‘ considerations were forced to give way to the establishment of a 
ruthless uniformity. A sufficient amount of this might pay 
have been if wise counsels from the Common Law side 
things, have ly and temperately 
urged igh authority. As things have out, the new 
'y expectation both as to despateh and 

ity of decision, and, above all, as to the costs which have to 


The earlier passages of Chief Baron Kelly’s life have been 
allowed to remain in shadow; but scant justice is done to him 
when he is accused of breach of duty in the distribution of the 
No such accusation can 
-be fairly made against him. He was fond of serving those whom 
he wished to serve; but the very few appointments which it was 
in his power to make after he came upon the Bench were well 
filled by him... The point of Kelly’s attempted defence of Tawell 
for poisoning is missed. It consisted in the suggestion that the 
pips of a » te contained prussic acid, and that the murdered 
woman's death may have been caused by eating them. Some 
blunders have been made which should have been avoidable by a 
“Reporter” about the Oourt of Exchequer. The oath of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer taken in court does not relate to the 
due application of the secret service money, as is stated, but is his 
_general oath of office. In the notice of Lord Justice Thesiger, 
what is said about the Tub and the Post in the old Court of 
Exchequer is absurd. The one is explained as having been “ the 
of ” The writer is also much mistaken in supposing that 
the Tub and the Post were always places of mere honour. To 
hold one of them was of the greatest advantage to a rising junior, 
as it gave him preaudience, and enabled him to make his motions 
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before Queen’s counsel, besides securing a convenient place in court 
to himself. 

wo very remarkable men—James and Mellish—are bracketed 
together, and due justice is done to the great qualities which 
distinguished each of them. Generally, too, the notices of the 
Equity judges are given in a less vulgar manner than that in 
which their fellows of the Common Law have been treated. No 
doubt the more quiet and secluded regions of Equity afford less 
opportunity of picking up quasi-facetious aud derogatory anecdotes ; 
but whenever the chance for doing this has been given it has 
been industriously taken advantage of. Concerning the last notice 
in the volume, obvious reasons restrain the expression of a stronger 
feeling than that of surprise that the anonymous Reporter should 
have thought fit to give it a place in his miscellany. 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART? 


— yearly volume of this Magazine up to September is of more 
than usual exceilence. It is, we hear with regret, the last 
one we shall have from an editor who during the past four or 
five years has done much to raise the tone of the publication. 
Under Mr. Henley’s management its scope has been widened by a 
very liberal interpretation of the meaning of the word art. Deco- 
ration, whether ancient or modern, whether foreign or native, 
whether applied to public or to private uses, has been fully dealt 
with both in pictures and in written articles. Pictorial art of 
every kind and school has been recognized, and seriously, as well 
as fearlessly, criticized. Such different extremes as D. G. Rossetti 
and the J ~ mr artists have been intelligently appreciated and 
liberally illustrated. It is by no means the least worthy feature 
of the Magazine of Art that new tendencies and young artists 
have always received due encouragement and a fair measure of 
comprehension. What in our eyes, however, constitutes one of 
its most important claims to consideration is its steady and fervent 
recognition of the great French 1 smoot of this century. There 
is no doubt that the principles and example of what is called the 
school of 1830 gave the ae to most of the really vital move- 
ments of the present day. These men are our modern old masters ; 
and a knowledge of the qualities by which they achieved success, 
and which form the basis of our own practice, cannot but be 
beneficial to students of all sorts. 

Though not likely to be generally read in the absence of the 
subjects treated, the critical writing in this volume will be found 
by those interested to be, on the whole, sincere, earnest, and, as 
far as —, impartial. An instructive series of 
deals with the Royal Academy. The accounts of its fo on, 
of “Its Instrument, and How They Got It,” and of its many 
fail to be with of the 
articles describing places and scenery are pleasantly and agree- 
ably written, as well as adequately illustrated. “ Artist and 
Artisan,” by Mr. Lewis F, Day, merits attention ; painters are too 
far removed from the common decorative side of their art; the 

ession looks down on the trade. Not only as a gagne-pain, 
ut as an education, some knowledge of the elements of all sorts 
of decoration, especially of mural-painting, would be of service to 
the artist. 
i eir due of importance, perhaps an exception 
may be made in the case of furniture. It is a “rrr ayalinnl 
in the letterpress and in the illustrations, There is a limit to one’s 
appetite for information about the tables and chairs of all, time. 
Of the poetry, though still less directly connected with the fine 
arts, this cannot be said. In the first place, because it is generally 
good ; and, secondly, because it should afford excellent opportunity 
to the illustrator. He is not tied down, as in most cases, to any- 
thing definite ; he may be literal or spiritual, general or parti b> 
Decorative he must o and unfortunately this is just what he 
rarely is. We do not complain of the want of technical ability in 
the artists, some of whom are men of parts, but rather that they 
have not taken a right view of the task before them. Very few 
have given well chosen or vivid illustrations of the subject, none 
have shown a decorative enough style to suit the place and con- 
ditions, The meaning of the words is rarely underlined, and the 
whole result would be more sympathetic and satisfactory without 
these unfeeling pictorial comments, Much realism seems nowa- 
days to have perplexed the artist as to his primary duty of im- 
proving surfaces by decoration. He now dares to be ugly, and 
excuses himself on the score of his conscience. Considering that 
he sits on camp-stools looking at things more intently than other 
people, he should be careful not to obtrude the results of 
too close an observation, he give what is in reality a false and 
morbid view of nature. In illustrating poetry he should at least 
endeavour to rise to decorative elegance, if he cannot attain to 
really poetic treatment of his subject. These are but small faults, 
however, to find in a publication of so wide a variety, and we 
cannot help hoping that the Magazine will continue to be con- 
ducted, under the new management, upon the principles which 
have proved so successful under the old. — 
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stance that Cockburn did not occupy the seat in the House of 
y Lords usually held by the Chief Justices of the Queen’s Bench, 
i and that his practice at the Bar had not been of such a kind as 
if to render him capable of giving much assistance in the great 
; changes in practice made by the Judicature Acts. Had he been 
in his proper place as a peer, and if he had been well versed 
y in the old procedure of his own Court, and, it must be added, 
q if he had taken any real interest in what was being done, be- 
i yond the question of how his own personal — would be 
iH affected, the Common Law would have been better represented 
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JEWISH HISTORY.* 


LTHOUGH this little book, which has been published at the 
cost of the trustees of the fund left by the late Mr. Jacob 
Franklin for the advancement of Judaism, is written for youthful 
readers, it may be read with pleasure and profit by older a 
It contains a brief history of the Jews from their exile in Babylon 
to the present day, arranged with considerable skill, and for the 
most part well and brightly written. A clear and satisfactory 
account is given of the sects and parties that have arisen among 
the Jews at different periods, and the treatment of the indirect 
influence exercised by the religion of Mahommed in exciting the 
Karaite revolt against tradition may be mentioned as a specimen 
of the thoughtful and accurate manner in which these subjects are 
dealt with. The reproaches that have been, and are still some- 
times, cast on the Jews are judiciously met by pointing out the 
causes which “ reduced men, who through generations had loved to 
live by the work of their hands, to the necessity of living by their 
wits,” which made them traders, slave-owners, and money-lenders. 
Short lives are given of their most famous men, and among them of 
Maimonides, Manasseh ben Israel, Spinoza, and Moses Mendelssohn, 
and the effects which the life and work of each had on their people are 
clearly pointed out. Mrs. Magnus writes in an impartial spirit, 
and Exe, she is faithful to the religion of her forefathers, and 
lets no opportunity slip of commending it, there is nothing that 
need offend Christians in what she says of the Catholic Faith. 
Her narrative is somewhat disfigured by a tedious trick of using 
similes, We have a great deal about a ship, which on one page 
is the Jewish people and on the next the Law, about leaks, pumps, 
and barnacles, and a great deal more about fixed stars and planets, 
which it would have been better to have left out. e have 
marked a few unfortunate blunders among much that is worthy of 
raise. For example, we are told that Constantinople was taken 
f the Saracens in 1453; and, to come to home affairs, we find 
the foundation of Oxford unhesitatingly ascribed to Alfred and the 
Jews’ houses there spoken of as “ evidence of the growth of Jewish 
teaching”; the only Oxford clerk we know of who did embrace 
Judaism came toa bad end. It is also gravely stated that the 
Jews who on one occasion were summoned to appear before 
Henry III. to hear the amount the King demanded from their 
ple were representatives of English boroughs, and were “ the 

t Jewish M.P.’s.” In the matter of borough representation it 
would seem that the Jews had the start of the Christians. Con- 
sidering that the book is written for English Jews, more informa- 
tion should have been given about the Jews in England, about 
their Jewries, their houses, which were, Ralph of Coggeshall tells 
us, like the palaces of kings, the nature of the complaints made by 
the smaller landowners with reference to their monetary trans- 
actions, and such like matters. In spite of some defects, however, 
= ere little volume deserves, on the whole, to be spoken 


RECENT MUSIC. 


E have already noticed the series of small volumes which 

Mr. Ridley Prentice is issuing under the title of The 
Musician. The last volume but one of the series now lies before 
us, and is marked by all the carefulness and lucidity which 
characterizes the four little volumes which preceded it. it he 
deals with pieces of considerable difficulty by a variety of the 
greatest masters, and his method of drawing a chart of the fugue 
which he has adopted from Mr. James Higgs, in his Primer on 
Fugue, will be found very useful to all who desire to play that 
form of composition with intelligence. Any pianoforte student 
who will with the help of this little book yse, for instance, 
Beethoven’s Sonata in C Minor, commonly called “The Moonlight,” 
will at least know more about the onupenen intentions than he 
did before, and his rendering of it will be proportionately im- 
bea Mr. Prentice’s work certainly supplies a want which 

long been felt by pianoforte students. 

Messrs. J. Curwen & Sons have published, under the name of The 
Child Pianist, a series of books destined to instruct beginners, both in 
the theory and practice of pianoforte-playing. The method is the 
invention of Mrs, J. Spencer Curwen, while the illustrative duets 
upon the exercises have been written by Mr. John Kinross, and as the 
author wrote the exercises for the instruction of her own children, 
and found them successful, she is benefiting mankind, or at least 
that section of it on which the duty of instructing ee 
devolyes, by publishing them. A really simple and intelligent 
method for teaching children is a boon for which many an over- 
worked governess will heartily thank Mrs. Curwen, It is a pity 
that want of should have necessitated the printing of the 
two parts of the duets upon the same page, but they are wisely 
distinguished we difference in type, which may lead to less con- 
fusion than if they were of the same fount. 

From Messrs. Novello, Ewer, & Co. we have received Volume I. 
of their new edition of Beethoven's Songs, and Schumann’s Lieder- 
kreis, a book of six vocal duets for soprano and contralto in Mr. 
Frederic H. Cowen’s most charming manner; another of ten 
to Burns’s words, by Mr, George J. Bennett, which show the 
composer has much sympathy with the poet; anda book of Six 
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Vocal Duets for soprano and contralto, by Mr. Oliver King, of 
which we think the first, “By Vale and Hill,” and the third, to 
Thomas Dekker's quaint words, “O sweet content,” are the most 
praiseworthy, although there are none of them which can be called 
ote We have also three volumes of pianoforte pieces, 
making Nos, 17, 18, and 19 of Novello, Ewer, & Co.’s Pianoforte 
Album, com of pieces by Herr Fritz Spindler, and edited by 
Mr. Berthold Tours, whose task we certainly would not care to 
undertake, 

A very original and effective song, with violin and violoncello 
accompaniment, called “The Violet and the Snowdrop,” by Miss 
Ethel Harraden, comes to us from Mr. Edwin Ashdown, as 
do also a brilliant “Tarantella” in G minor, and a melo- 
dious piece entitled “ Réye d’Amour,” both by Mr. J. Hoffmann, 
arrangements of Chaulieu’s 83 Exercises on “ Arpeggios,” and 
Attilio Ariosti’s graceful “Gavotte in D,” a Dr. Edwin Lott; 
Nos, 4 and 5 of Sir G. A. Macfarren’s well-known Romances, 
edited by Mr. Walter Macfarren, and two “ Andantes” for the 
organ, by Mr. Walter Porter, both uctions of a careful 
musician. From the same publishers we have received “ A Perfect 
Dream,” a duet for soprano and tenor, by Mr. Seymour Smith, very 
effective and deserving popularity, ‘‘ Vanished Years,” by the 
same composer, who is fortunate in having found so graceful a 
verse-writer as Miss Helen Maud Waithman to co-operate with 
him ; and “ Dreaming,” a brilliant pianoforte sketch by the same 
composer ; while Mr, Paul Beaumont’s mélodie “ Plaquerette” is 
not very original. 

Mr. W. Dawson sends us No. 10 of original organ compositions 

himself. The present number is styled “ First Sonate in B flat 
ajor,” and proves to be a very scholarly work, showing the 
composer to be a master of his art. It is divided into three move- 
ments—Allegro, Andante con moto, and, after nine bars Con brio, 
Moderato. The composer is the organist of Hope Street Church, 
Liverpool, and he is his own publisher. 

From Messrs. E. Ascherberg & Co, comes a striking song b 
the ever-charming Signor Ciro Pinsuti, entitled “The Winged 
Chorister,” to which is added a very effective harmonium and flute 
accompaniment ad libitum. “Aubade Frangaise,’ by M. de 
Nevers, is a graceful song, which deserves popularity ; as is also 
“The Heart A float,” by the same composer, music of which 
is better than the words, which are of the sentimental ballad kind. 
“ Gavotte des Oiseaux,” by Mr. G. Bachmann, stands as Opus 121, 
and a pretty and tuneful, is not overburdened with originality ; 
while Mr. Michael Watson’s transcription of Mr, Jacques 
Blumenthal’s “ The Message” is about as profitable matter for 
study or amusement as most transcriptions are, be they Liszt’s or 
Spindler’s. The first stanza of Adelaide Procter’s poem is printed 
on pase 4, before the theme enters, and we quote it as a sample 
of the care taken in producing such works as this :— 


I had a message to send her, 

To her whom my sond loves best, 
But I had my task to finish, 

And she had from home to rest. 


Even Miss Procter’s name stands as Proeter. 

Mr. Erskine Allon has again achieved a success with “ Six 
Songs,” to words by Sir Thomas Wyatt. The six songs are 
Blame not “On his Lady's Unkindness,”” “ At 
Liberty,” “ On hi y’s Hand,” “The Forsaken Lover,” and 
“ Forget not yet.” It is very difficult where all are uniformly 
good to particularize, but the first and last are most charming, 
while “ The Forsaken Lover” has a — which is very 
effective. These songs are published by The London Music 
Publishing and General Agency Company, which also sends us @ 
7 — _ of dance music, entitled “ Haidée Waltz,” by Mr, 

Spawfo 

“ Ave Maria,” for the pianoforte with violin. or violoncello 
obbligato, is the work of a thorough musician, Miss Phosbe Otway, 
and displays much thought and study on the composer's part, whi 
it is far above the average of this style of composition. It is 
published by Messrs. B. Hollis & Co., who also send us “ Dream 
of me,” by Mr. Charles Paston Cooper, a sentimental ballad 
calculated to please those who admire that sort of music. 

“The lor Gavotte” (Messrs. J. McDowell & Co.), by 
Violette, is a pretty trifle dedicated to Lord Oharles Beresford ; 
and “ Blow soft, ye winds” (National Music Company), by J. E. 


while Mr. E. S. Craston’s “ Dream of Home at Sea” (Reid Bros.), 


H.R.H. the Princess Louise, 
Publishing Companies for music are the order of the day, and 
it seems that some difficulty must exist in the choice of names; 


Hall Artistes Publishing eeirn oy which sends us a patriotic 
song dedicated to Lord Randolph Churchill, entitled “ Erin, arouse 
thee,” the quality of the rele being about on a par with the cele- 


music, and “Cinderella Gavotte,” 
tuneful and inoffensive. 


Bible Times.” Revised 
Co. 1886, 


Spinney, isa nautical song, with chorus of “Sing ho” as usual; 


besides having a harmonium accompaniment, has been accepted by 


but we have at any rate made the acquaintance of “The Music- 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
11 


ISTORICAL romance is well ted this season by the 
Rev. E. Gilliat’s Forest Outlaws ; or, St. Hugh and the King 
(Seeley & Co.) It has been urged by many who apologize for 
what needs no apology, if done with cunning, that the blending 
of history and fiction may usefully serve as an incentive to the 
serious study of history. There are, without doubt, not a few 
young people who would not take their physicking kindly without 
some such su, rocess, The success of the method, however, 
depends altogether on the skill of the practitioner. Between Mr. 
Gilliat’s story and the average historical tale there is as much 
difference as between the artistic preparation of a wholesome dish 
and a crude confection of brimstone and treacle. In this romance 
of twelfth-century England, Mr. Gilliat has gone to the fountain- 
head for his archeology and history, and very deftly combines the 
fruits of research with a story that is extremely interesting and 
admirably told. The life of Hugh of Lincoln, which Mr. Froude 
declares ought to be familiar to every English boy, is effectively 
illustrated in Forest Outlaws, while the illustrious prelate is pre- 
sented with striking distinction and associated with many other 
famous personages. Among these are Abbot Warin of St. Albans, 
Giraldus Cambrensis, Walter Map, Henry II., and the redoubt- 
able Robert Fitzooth, Earl of Lodielay and Huntingdon. In 
addition to these historic characters, there are a rich Jew and 
@ pretty Jewess—as in another twelfth-century romance—a 
hero and a heroine, neither of them overshadowed by the great 
eople they move among ; and, lastly, that gallant hero of balladry, 
ym of the Oloeg And these people are not mere ornamental 
fi in the medieval scene. alter Map, for instance, utters 
e good things natural to him quite spontaneously ; the celebrated 
Giraldus, though less tangible, is carefully sketched; Hugh of 
Lincoln is a lifelike study that cannot but eo! impress Eng- 
lish boys and girls, and remove the reproach which Mr. Froude 
deplores. As to the anecdotes of these great men and the chief 
incidents of the story, are they not written in the books of the 
‘Chronicles of St. Albans, of R of Hoveden, and of Jocelyn of 
Brakelonde, or recorded of Map and Giraldus? Veracity of 
environment were, however, # small matter to the story-teller, if 
the fictitious creatures of the story are wanting in truth and 
humanity. Fortunately Mr. Gilliat never forgets his story in 
the congenial process of reconstructing the past. His brilliant. 
pictures of the great period when men did all things with might, 
-exercising their energies in feasting, fighting, and foraging, form 
-collectively a true scenic background. The characteristic episodes 
in the life of Hugh of Lincoln are ingeniously interwoven in the 
‘story, the evolution of which is commendably sober and natural. 
-Of the author’s care we note an instance at the outset (p. 2) in the 
distinction between “sith ” and “ since,” and the scrupulous respect 
to the English language that distinguishes the dialogue is free from 
the affectation of pedantry. One jarring touch, however, may be 
found in the confession of Robin Hood to the Bishop (p. 247), 
where the outlaw refers to his experience under the greenw 
stree “ oft in the stilly night,” as if he were quoting Moore, ‘This 
‘little slip is priotey disconcerting in so careful a writer as Mr. 
Gilliat, and for this reason only is it noteworthy. It is refreshing 
‘to find work so bright and stimulating, so sincere and capable, as 
Forest Outlaws in these days of hasty composition, and we trust 
it will be heartily appreciated by boys and girls alike, The illus- 
‘trations are spirited and sympathetic. Another book dealing with 
history is The Bravest of the Brave (Blackie & Son), from the pen 
-of the prolific Mr. Henty. The story tells of the adventures of 
-an exceedingly fortunate youth, who performs doughty deeds 
under Peterborough in Spain, and attains distinction and the hand 
of his pretty cousin with incredible rapidity. The career of the 
hero is briskly told, though somewhat impaired by the author's 
toilsome exposition of the historical material, which pulls up the 
reader very unpleasantly at times and renders the narrative jerky. 
The best and strongest portion of the book is a capital story of 
pirates, and this is an episode entirely independent of Peter- 
rough’s campai On Special Service (Hodder & Stoughton) 
is a vivacious and dashing story of sea life by Dr. Gordon Stables 
overbrimming with animal spirits, amusing anecdotes, an 
humorous observation. The characters of Commander Blunderbore 
of the Theodora, of Navigating Lieutenant Benbow, and of Captain 
West are sketched with rare breadth and fidelity ; while the perils 
and adventures of an expedition against pirates and Portuguese 
slavers in the Indian seas are described with never-failing 
vigour. Every healthy boy will delight in this fascinating book. 
It is too generally assumed that the literary tastes of boys are 
easily [ vary and that the majority of schoolboys, at least, care 
little about conscientious study of character and realistic present- 
ment so long as a story thrills them with its wealth of incident 
and tumultuous progress. This is clearly not the opinion of Mr. 
George Manville Fenn, whose Devon Boys (Blackie & Son) intro- 
duces three well-contrasted specimens of the English boy, pre- 
sented with individual defects and virtues, and in each instance a 
consistent character-study. Mr. Fenn’s boy readers will, we are 
convinced, like this ingenious and clever book none the less be- 
cause they will recognize their kinship to Bob Chowne, Bigley 
Ugglestone, and “Captain” Duncan. The skill with which the 
euler interests his readers in the exceedingly disagreeable Bob is 
a convincing proof of his mastery of the problems of boyhood’s 
nature, The self-assertion of the long-suffering Bigley in a 
perilous crisis (p. 180) shows the peychological insight of an 


artist. In almost every chapter of Devon Boys we find evidence 
that Mr. Fenn writes up to a standard of excellence that is by no 
means common to juvenile literature, and equal praise must be 
given to Mr. Gordon Browne’s vigorous and expressive illustra- 
tions, The strange and exciting incidents of the story occur on or 
off the North Devon coast, principally in one of the narrow combes 
between Hartland and Countisbury, and comprise the discovery 
of a silver-lead mine, the exploits of smugglers, an invasion of the 
French, explorations of caves, and mysterious ‘excursions to 
all of which are by eg and imaginatively conceived. 
we do not envy the boy made happy by Mr. Fenn’s story, it is 
because it enables us to share and anticipate his delight. 
Christmas without Jules Verne would be a sad time for many 
English boys who love a fearless demonstration of the marvellous. 
Mathias Sandorf (Sampson Low & Co.), the latest example of this 
writer's astonishing fertility, vies with any of its predecessors in 
audacity of invention and exuberance of melodrama, although it 
contains no voy: to unknown spheres, and the scene through- 
out is confined to this world. Such voyaging as there is may 
gratify even those who look for new sensations from past experi- 
ence of the author’s method. Nothing of the kind that we know 
is better imagined or described than the escape of Mathias Sandorf 
from the donjon of Pisino, where our hero glides down a Tight: 
ning-rod in the height of a thunder-storm, plunging into the 
waters of the Foiba, and voyaging on an uprooted tree down some 
tremendous rapids between frowning walls of rock or under 
cavernous roofs. Another incident, not less powerfully told, is the 
disappearance of the hero in the sea under a hail of Austrian 
bullets. Of course he is not shot, as his pursuers imagine, but 
lives to through enormous perils by sea and land till he 
avenges himself of his enemies, and enjoys new honours and 
well-earned repose. Nor is he the only dead man who comes to 
life again in this marvellous history, and the second instance is far 
more surprising. Pierre Barthory, grievously stabbed in the street, 
is carried home as a dead man, is duly mourned, buried, and, lastly 
exhumed by Sandorf, who resuscitates him by electricity on board 
one of his indescribable torpedoes, This is but a trifling testimony 
to Sandorf’s science, though sufficient perhaps to indicate the quality 
of M. Verne’s romance. There is plenty in the story that requires 
a good appetite and a capacious swallow, P ing never a page that 
induces a yawn. The illustrations from French edition are 
admirable—you may read the story in them—and the map of the 
Mediterranean is a really necessary aid. 


ordinary type, with its trivial sketches of the lazy and ree | 


its meena has been so long delayed. Delicate and penetrative 
is t 


curate, and a very vapid young lady unaccountably his lover, are 
the hero and heroine of Mr. ‘Tregell J 


lord, relieves her pent-up scorn in some — a as thus:— 


do not 


dream of him as a husband—bah! The very a is ive. 


of boiling down history or biography. His series of biographical 
sketches entitled Master Minds (John Hogg) is a readable little 
book, skilfully adapted to the capacity of the young reader. The 
woodcuts are very poor, and one of them is a hideous truncation 
of Constable’s “ eld.” From the same publisher we have 


ious.” Polsue, - 


{ 
‘ 
mong the books for girls now before us there are few that are 
not insipid or dull. Despite its title, one of the best is Jo's Bos 
(Sampson Low & Co.), a sequel to Little Men, by Louisa 
Alcott, in which we meet once more Mrs. Meg and Mrs. Jo with 
their boys and girls. The trials of the last-mentioned lady are 
humorously described. She is besieged by a host of admirers, who 
profess to Boe read her books diligently, and swarm in upon her 
with grave impertinence and solemn requests for autographs. 
Among these pestilent enthusiasts is ‘Mrs. Erastus Kingsbury 
Parmalee of Oshkosh,” a buxom lady with three daughters, all of 
whom look in on their round of persecution, “ goin’ to see Holmes 
and Longfeller and the rest of the celebrities.” 4 World of 
Girls, L. T. Meade & Co. is a school of the 
eo forth. The story is deficient in interest and languishes 
for lack of movement and vitality. It is prettily illustrated by 
: M. Ellen Edwards. The Late Miss ‘Hollingjord, by Rosa 
Mulholland (Blackie & Son), isa strangely belated reprint from AJ 
the Year Round, in which journal it appeared many years since 
and enjoyed the approbation of Charles Dickens. All who now 
read this — _ for the first time ~ well marvel that 
the romantic circumstances of her first love, her hopes and fears 
: and jealousy. The pictures possess a curiously magnetic quality, 
and are not readily effaced. An aggressive and conceited young 
/uracy bristian Commonweait ublishing Co, he story 
opens with the curate’s first sermon preached at Tregrannick, and 
might of itself account for the subsequent death of the vicar, 
who seems to be a decent old gentleman, though the curate re- 
arded him as “a State-appointed moral policeman,” whatever 
hat may mean. The curate’s lady-love, who turns out to be his 
half-sister, is the happy possessor of a “shape as perfect and as 
beautiful as an Apelles need paint or a Pericles need worship.” 
This divinity, having received an offer of marriage from a noble 
nore than I love the groom. Respect him I may do; he has 
always treated me kindly and behaved courteously ; but, oh, to 
he curate, is an insufferable bore, whereas Lord Fowey is at least 
hn inoffensive nonentity. The story is of the crudest in con- 
struction and style. 


- peoples are odd—have considerable method and logic in their 
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received @ similar compilation for the use of girls, A Few Good 
Women, by Catherine MacSorley. The illustrations to this 
are, with one exception, even more shocking than those of the 
companion volume. It seems a a superstition with 
publishers that ee however or vulgar, are irresistibly 
attractive to book-buyers. Here is a new edition of The Christian 
Year (Hogg), with a memoir by Mr. Alexander Grant, the text 
inters with feeble inexpressive cuts that are an affront to 
any conceivable reader of Keble. Another illustrated reprint is 
The Vicar of Wakefield (Hogg), with thirty-two illustrations by 
William Mulready reproduced in facsimile. A certain archaic 
interest attaches to these trivial and monotonous designs, yet we 
think there are few honest lovers of Goldsmith who feel grateful 
for the elucidation of the artist. Dorothy's Dilemma (Blackie & 
Son) is a story of Cavaliers and Roundheads, by Caroline Austin, 
slight in fabric, but pleasantly written. An attractive present for 

ung children is the collection of short stories entitled My 
Pirthday Present (Skeffington), written by the Rev. S. Baring- 
Gould and other popular authors, The book is prettily got up, 
and the stories are told with simplicity and ease. Uncle John’s 
Talks with his Friends (Nisbet) isa little volume of didactic tracts, 
originally designed for distribution among band and drummer boys, 
homely in style, sound in precept, and free from cant. From 
the same publisher we receive Light on the Christian's Daily 
Path, a selection of — reflections from the correspondence of 
Anne Lutton, and the Rev. R. H. Brennan's Allured to Brighter 
Worlds. The Linen-Room Window (Wells, Darton, & Co.), by 
Caroline Birley, is an interesting story with some capital sketches 
of children anda sound unforced moral. Quick March (Warne 
& Co.) is one of a class of picture-books for children that has 
rapidly grown in favour since the genius of Randolph Caldecott 
first charmed children and grown folk alike. . Reginald 
Hallward’s coloured drawings are of unequal merit; the central one 
is something of a caricature, though the sketches have a good deal 
of freshness and character. Our magazine annuals include Harper's 
Young People (Sampson Low & Co.) ; Sunday: ing for the 
Young (Wells Gardner & Co.); and Illustrations, a pictorial 
review edited by Mr. F. G. Heath (Wells Gardner & Co.) The 
first of these is a periodical so deservedly well known that it were 
superfluous to praise. The new volume of Harper's Young People 
is a handsome gift-book, containing a fund of entertainment and 
instruction and a wealth of artistic illustrations. For younger 
children Sunday is a charming presentation volume, full of attrac- 
tion and interest in letterpress and engravings. Mr. Heath’s 
annual isa budget of information that embraces many fields of 
knowledge, all of which are fully illustrated, 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


HE extent to which Paris has been “ shoked” by M. Renan’s 
last semi-dramatic escapade (1) is likely to puzzle some 
lishmen who are accustomed, on authority more or less high, 

to couple Lutetia and Lubricity indissolubly in their minds. t 
the French, though an odd people—for the matter of that, all 


oddity. They are exactly of the mind of the somewhat less 
widely celebrated, but still celebrated, islanders of Rum-ti-foo. 
These children of nature, it will be remembered, enjoyed jokes and 
even horseplay, but drew the line at bishops as jokers and horse- 
players. French do not think sentimentality the worse 
a touch, sometimes an uncommonly strong touch, of sensu- 
ality, but they draw the line at Academicians, There is 
every reason to believe that Louis XV. himself may have 
been genuinely convinced that Piron and Diderot ought not 
to be of the Forty, having certain sins of youth on them; 
and it is quite certain that his present Majesty the French people 
thinks that M. Renan, being of the Forty, ht not to have 
written L’Abbesse de Jouarre. Not that there is anything very 
outrageous in it. But the whole story turns on the complai 
of the Abbess, being then under sentence of death, to the jon 
often-repeated, tho rather vaguely suppo , Story about the 
victims of the Terror. And, not content with this, M. Renan, 
in a grave preface, assures the world of his conviction (de- 
ri ps from certain well-known passages of Thucycides 
and Boccaccio) that if it, the world, were generally sentenced 
to death at short notice, it, the world, would instantly solace 
itself with a short carnival of free love. This sort of thing, 
from a grave professor and a kind of left-handed divine, the 
isians seem to find as unpleasant as Tom Smart found the 
amatory discourse of the armchair. And it must be con- 
fessed that there is (as there often has been before, though never 
so a kind of of touch in M. 
dling of the subject, a sort of seminarist pruriency, which is 
anything but qqpeclle. For the rest, the sketch, with the merit 
that must accompany any literary attempt of the author, displays 
from the purely a view a still further declension 
from the high level of Caliban. The chief characters preach 
generally—we are afraid we must borrow the vernacular, and 
say that sometimes they simply “ jaw.” And at least one of the 
oddest we ever saw. Itis this 
a dans la douleur). Will the property man supply an abyss 


of dolour for the conscientious actor of this to do it coram 
populo? Or would a grave-trap be tolerated 

Mme. Adam's pamphlet on Skobeleff (2)—which, owing to an 
accident, we are a little late in noticing—consists to some extent 
of second-hand matter borrowed from Messrs. Marvin, Forbes (to 
whom Mme. Adam attributes the remarkable statement that 
Skobeleff “Aug Lang Sygne”), McGahan, &c. But there 
is a first-hand interview, and the sting of the book is in the 
writer’s broad insinuation that Prince Bismarck’s enemies have a 
curious habit of coming to ghastly and mysterious ends, The 
other examples are Gambetta and General Chanzy. But wh 
should the wizard of Varzin trouble himself with getting rid 
of Gambetta, when Gambetta had, politically speaking, got rid 
of himself? And can even Mme. Adam’s fervid patriotism 
think that Chanzy, good soldier as he was, was a general 
of such a calibre that foul play was necessary in regard ‘to 
him? Let us t cheerfully that the Prince is a dealer 
with fiends, and the Reichshund his familiar. Intelligent dealers 
with fiends (and, on the whole, the Prince is intelligent) surely 
do not burden themselves with such totally unnecessary crimes ? 
The decidedly low level of recent original literature in France 
has been relieved by the appearance of several meritorious books 
of criticism ; and M. Claveau’s Contre le flot (3)—the last—is far 
from being the worst of them. As its title implies, it is, on the 
whole, a pretty smart attack on various current opinions and popu- 
larities ; but it is by no means mere paradox, and never falls into 
the error of mere éreintage or “slating.” If M. Claveau has a 
fault, it is one more common with us than with Frenchmen— 
the fault of occasionally using an irony of such a remote and 
afar character that the simple, and even those who are far 
from simple, may be rather puzzled to detect his exact mean- 
ing. Thus, for instance, it is sometimes a little hard to make 
out whether he is praising or gibing at M. Richepin, that 
eminent blasphemer in 4to Ce ne sera jamais réimprimé ”), 
But he is generally sensible sometimes very lively. “ Cette 
joie fait peur” is a capital turn of words on La joie de vivre, 
And we do not know a better or more final description of the 
volumes of dirty dulness which certain French writers and Belgian 
publishers have lately been digging up or manufacturing anew 
than “l’ordure dans le néant.” If M. Claveau is unfair to an 
one, it is to Baudelaire, who, with all his faults, was a good 
more than the author of La charogne and Femmes damneés, 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


OOD-GRAINS of India (Chapman & Hall) is the title of an 

important handbook, by Professor A. H. Church, recently 
added to the “Science Handbooks” of the South Kensington 
Museum. In the first portion of the work the author gives a 
lucid exposition of the uses and chemical constituents of a 
accompanied by tables of comparative analyses that will be fo 
of great value to students. two sections that describe the 
cereals and leguminous plants of India are admirably illustrated. 
The exact proportions of the nutritive elements in each instance 
are supplied by the author and Dr. Forbes Watson, and by this 
means the dietetic values of the whole series may be measured and 


com . 
apoleon and Marie-Louise (Sampson Low & Co.) is a version 
of Mme. Durand’s Mémoires sur Napoléon et Marie-Louise, which 
appeared in 1819, and, with all books of whatever degree of merit 
that profess to depict Napoleon, attracted great attention and 
was widely discussed. In the four years embraced by these 
recollections it is clear that Mme. Durand made excellent use of 
her opportunities to study the vie intime of the Emperor. The 
present translation seems to be carefully executed, and is assured 
of opularity with English readers. 
he position of Marlowe among the Elizabethan dramatists is a 
question of profound interest to the student of English poetry, 
and one been ese debated of late, not without the 
inevitable confusion of issues that must attend elucidation when 
the critics are many and of every of authority. Mr, A, W. 
Verity makes modest reference to his obligation as the Harness 
ize-winner to publish his essay, Zhe Influence of Christopher 
‘arlowe on e's Earlier Style (Macmillan & Bowes). 
His essay shows industrious research and a wide acquaintance 
with contemporary criticism. It is agreeable in style, it illustrates 
the subject with apt and striking quotations, its estimate of 
Marlowe as an imaginative genius and a master of verse is, on the 
whole, adequate, and yet we do not feel he has thrown any new 
light on the literary influence of Marlowe. He has agitated the 
surface rather than cloven the deep. 
The Round Year (Boston: Houghton & Co.) is the ungainly 
title of a volume of reflective essays by Edith M. Thomas on the 
manifestations of Nature in the woods, fields, and runni 
waters. The author's observations are occasionally touched wi 
individuality, and a certain quaintness of expression that is not 
i her meditative from absolute common- 
place. Her style, however, is defaced much that is tawdry 
in phrase and affected in form, as in this extremely “painty” de- 
scription :-—“ The morning was bound in blue and gold. Wher- 
ever the long shafts of the sun fell, a gold-stone sparkle followed ; 


(2) Le Général Shobeleff. Par Mme. Adam. Paris: Nouvelle Revue 
Ollendorff, 


(2) Abbesse de Jowarre. Par E. Renan. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 


(3) Contre le flot. Par A. Claveau. Paris: 
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but the shadow had the ‘tint of the lilac or of an aérified 
mito jade from the appalling bibl ph ded to Stud 

udge from a ing bibli appen to tes 
in Motorn Socialism (Rew York: Appleton), . Edwin Brown, 
the author, may have a portentous acquaintance with a vast and 
dreary literature, As an example of his taste we give his critical 
opinion of the Utopia :—“ More’s work reads as though issued from 
the campaign press of the International Society.” His style is a 
little frenzied and a deal spasmodic. 

The Children of the Poets (Walter Scott) is a collection of 
poems on children, forming one of the “‘ Canterbury Poets ” series, 
and edited by Mr. Eric Robertson. Considering the embarrassing 
stores at the editor's command, this anthology is by no means so 
good as it might have been. To speak frankly, it contains a good 

eal of the mawkish babble with which old people thoughtlessly 
attempt to propitiate puling babes. “Second childhood ” is the 
last thing that should be represented in a selection of this kind. 
Mr, Robertson has made a singularly unhappy search of Mr. 
Whittier’s lyrics, and his excerpts from Blake are little better. 
He has ignored that delightful humorist, Mr. W. B. Rands, alto- 
her, and where, we may ask, in the name of all children, where 

is Jane Taylor and her inimitable poems for infant minds ? 

From the Religious Tract Society we receive a third volume of 
Short Biographies for the People, a series of lives of famous men, 
issued at one penny each, with well-executed portraits, and written 
with concise 1 ape They are tracts that every one should 
desire to see widely circulated. 

Tales of Captivity and Exile (Blackie & Son) is a compilation 
of historical pe meat of memorable imprisonments and escapes, 
thoroughly calculated to interest the youthful reader. The bio- 
graphical notes that accompany the sketches are a thoughtful 
provision, 

Of recent fiction we may note The Haunted Chamber, and other 
Stortes (Stevens), a full budget of short novels by various writers, 
more or less sensational in character. Some of these, such as The 
Haunted Chamber, are capital stories, in every way superior to 
the run of “ shilling dreadfuls.” The Angel of the Chimes (Vizetelly) 
is a new version of one of M. du Boisgobey’s exciting and ingenious 
romances. 

Flowers, and How to Paint Them (Cassell '& Co.), by Maud 
Naftel, is an illustrated manual which will be found useful to lady 
students who are beginners in the art. The directions are sound 
and exact, thoroughly intelligible in form, and the coloured repro- 
ductions of specimens are trustworthy models. Some of the plates 
indeed excellent—e.g. the Pelargonium and the Anemone Japonica 
—and the majority are effective studies. The author's introduc- 
tory remarks show the good sense and expediency that come of 

rience. 

. J. Baker Greene's Notes on Ireland (Sampson Low & Co.) 
is a reprint of papers that recently appeared in Morning Post, 
and are now issued with a commendatory preface from the pen of 
Mr. Goldwin Smith. Mr. Greene's review of the condition of 
Ireland will repay reading at the present time, though the chances 
and changes of the ever-shifting political outlook may speedily 
render it obsolete. 

Sojourners in Egypt or tourists up the Nile will do well to pro- 
vide themselves with Major G. T. Plunkett's English-Arabic 
Vocabulary (Cairo: Awad Hannah). Many people who have 
been in Cairo must have sorely wanted some such guide. as this. 
A little Arabic may be a dangerous thing in some cases, but the 
traveller will find it better than absolute ignorance cn the whole, 
and a possible source of entertainment. Major Plunkett's little 
book may be obtained of Messrs. Richardson & Co., 13 Pall 


The Bi-metallic Controversy (Effingham Wilson) is a collection 
of divers letters, Rerers, and speeches by Messrs. H. H. Gibbs, 
H. R. Grenfell, R. Giffen, and other economical authorities re- 

rinted from various sources, and now advantageously presented 
in compendious form. The book is supplied with an excellent 
index which all readers will know how to value. 

Messrs. Warne have issued in their new “Crown Library” a 
considerable number of standard novels which, we suppose, have 
fallen out of copyright. The type is capital, the binding stout, 

in, and good, and the price two shillings. Among the volumes 

fore us, we may note, to show the variety of the issue, Peter 
Simple, Valentine Vox, Ivanhoe, Ernest Maltravers, and Biace- 

idge Hall. The selection promises to be a worthy companion to 
the useful “ Chandos Library.” 

For prettiness of execution, the “ Box Cabinet S 
(Glasgow: Bryce}, consisting of eight little volumes, leather- 
bound and gil ;in a leather case not much bigger than two 
clenched fists of fair size, is probably unsurpassed, and the type is 
_ remarkably clear fcr the size. 

We have received the first and second numbers of the 

Journalist, a newspaper devoted to the interests of working news- 

men. It seems to be well conducted, and there is no sign 

in it of the personality and bad taste which are the bane of the 
profession of journalism. 


” 


- Among our new editions are Annals of the Early Friends, by 


Frances Anne Budge (Harris & Co,.); Mr. O. Bruce Allen’s 
Cottage Building (Crosby Lockwood & Co.); and Camenarum 
Flosculos, edited, with notes, by Messrs. A. W. Potts and W. A. 
Heard (Blackwood), 

We have received The Church Congress Handbook (Wakefield : 


Milnes); the second part of Vol. V. of The Encyclopedic Die- 


tionary (Cassell & Co.); the new annual yolume of The Quiver | 


ran & Co.); Mr. H. Brown's Historical Sketch of Music 
Reeves); Hymns to the Eternal, and other Poems, by 

Lewis (Sampson Low & Co.); The Cruise of the Mystery, and 
other Poems, by Celia Thaxter (Boston: Houghton & Oo,); 
Beyond, oo Sinclair (Wigan: Platt) ; a new edition of From 
Dark to Light, by A. Eubule-Evans (Wyman); and Barker's 
Trade and Finance Annual, 1886-7 (Effingham Wilson). 
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NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 


cations: and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


The ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT has been REMOVED from 38 
to 833 Southampton Street. All communications respecting 
ADVERTISEMENTS should therefore be addressed to Mr. Joun Hart 
83 Sournamproy Srreer, Srranp, Lonpon, W.C. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


The Annual Subscription to the Sarurpay Review, including 
postage to any part of the United States, is £1 10s. 4d, 
or $7 39, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, 
Mr. Boyce, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, or to Mr.B. F Stevens, Americon Agency, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, London. International Money Orders can be sent from 
any office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in 
advance, may commence at any time, 


The Saturpay Review ts duly registered for transmission abroad, 


The publication of the SaruRDAY Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
tn the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication, 


The SaturDay REVIEW may be obtained in Paris every Saturday 
of Mr. J. G. Formerinenam, 8 Rue Neuve des Capucines, 
and of Messrs, GALIGNANI, 224 Rue de Rivoli. 


Copies of the Saturpay Review Bill of Contents will be for- 
warded every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any Newsagent 
tn Town or Country on application to the Publisher. 
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oF 
POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, 
Price 6d. 
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Liszt at the Crystal Palace. 
The Cambridgeshire. The Peking Tripos, 
Richter Concerts. ‘‘The Hobby.Horse.” | Compulsory Education. 
The Compton Comedy, Company. 
“\'Tis Fifty Years Since,” 


History of Guzerat. 
Picturesque Sketches in Italy. 
Deer-Stalking. Australian Pictures and Maps. 
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